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THE WEEK. 


NEWS OF 
-_-————— 
HE Dupuy Ministry has fallen unexpectedly, and in a 
rather odd way. The true reason is the want of agree- 
ment among its members, especially as regards finance and 
the Church; but the apparent reason was an attempt to 
impose on the Chamber. Three Ministers—M. Peytral, M. 
Terrier, and M. Viette—had resigned on Saturday, but 
when the Chamber met for debate, M. Dupuy intimated 
that it had the whole Cabinet before it. During the recess, 
however, M. Peytral, irritated by his friends’ comments, 
betrayed the secret to MM. Brisson and Pelletan; and as 
they promptly informed the Chamber, M. Dupuy saw no 
alternative but to resign. M. Carnot at once sent for M. 
Casimir Périer, the President of the Chamber; but M. Périer 
refused office, and he was compelled to ask M. Bourgeois, M. 
Raynal, M. Burdeau, and M. Spuller in succession. M. Spuller 
accepted, and tried to form a Ministry; but he failed, the 
Radicals asking too many seats in the Cabinet; and at last 
M. Casimir Pévier sacrificed himself to the situation and 
accepted the Premiership. It is supposed that this will be 
fatal to his chance of succeeding M. Carnot, every Premier 
in France leaving office more or less discredited. M. Casimir 
Périer, however, who is a strong and dignified man, may have 
better Inck. 


The Italian Ministry has also fallen, the Chamber having 
intimated dissatisfaction with the Report on the affairs of the 
Banca Romana. It is not alleged that the Ministers took 
money, but some of them used their official influence with the 
Bank to secure advances for political friends. The King, after 
some hesitation, has selected Signor Zanardelli as head of the 
Cabinet; but it is not supposed that he will remain in 
Power more than two months. The only man who can 
manage the Chamber is Signor Crispi; and even he, with all 
his will and audacity, shrinks from the financial reforms 
which are imperative. The Army must be reduced by two 
corps d’armée, officials must be dismissed in thousands; most 
difficult of all, the wealthy and respectable must be compelled 
to pay their taxes. It is said that a fifth of the revenue never 
reaches the Treasury owing to the dogged resistance of ail 
who are able to contend, and to the readiness with which the 
collecting officials take bribes. It must be remembered that 
part of this condition of affairs is due to the injudicious 
amounts demanded from the people; the Income-tax in par- 
ticular exceeding, if it is paid honestly, two shillings in the 








on Sunday by the latter, apparently sent from Orleans, and 
said to contain radish-seed of a new kind. His aide-de-camp, 
Major Ebmeyer, accordingly untied the box—a small affair, 
6in. by 2in.—but as he did so, a few black grains fell out, 
which he recognised as gunpowder. He sent therefore for the 
police, the box was dipped in water, and on examination was 
found to be full of rough gunpowder. A machine was in the 
box intended to explode it if carelessly opened. A similar box 
was sent to the Emperor, also from Orleans, and similarly 
intercepted. The police, both of Germany and France, are, 
of course, making diligent inquiries, but the Post-Office 
authorities at Orleans deny all recollection of the box, and 
there is nothing to indicate whether it was sent by an 
Anarchist or a Chauvinist. The former is the more pro- 
bable, as the death of Count Caprivi could in no way 
benefit France, nor had he held any great command during 
the war. The attempt was a very foolish as well as criminal 
one, for Emperors and Chanceilors do not open their own 
boxes, and killing aides-de-camp is waste of crime. The 
occurrence has, of course, greatly increased European atten- 
tion to the action of Anarchists, and the general belief in the 
necessity for measures of repression. 


The Times published on Tuesday an almost official announce- 
ment of the betrothal of the Cesarewitch to the Princess 
Héléne of Orleans; but it was denied next day by the Comte 
de Paris himself. The story was primé facie most improbable, 
as a Bourbon Princess would scarcely renounce Catholicism 
and join the Greek Church; but one wonders, if the state- 
ment had been true, what would have been its effect in 
France. Would the Republicans have broken off their 
alliance with Russia, as sure to intrigue for the restoration 
of Monarchy, or would they have professed to be compli- 
mented by the Romanoffs preferring even a dethroned 
French Princess to all the German Houses ? 


Lord Salisbury has made three speeches in South Wales 
this week. The first was at Cardiff on Tuesday, when he 
remarked on the absolute necessity of reinforcing our Navy at 
a time when other nations are so greatly increasing theirs, and 
when the magnitude of their national preparations are so great 
that no one knows what would be the result of any mischance 
by which the rulers of Europe—certainly as averse to war as 
we ourselves are—might be plunged without any wish of their 
own into a great struggle. He asked the people vf Cardiff to 
realise what it would mean if a foreign Power got command 
of the Bristol Channel, and levied a great fine on the richer 
towns in that Channel as the ransom of those towns from de- 
struction. As to the political enterprises on which the Govern- 
ment are now engaged, Lord Salisbury said that it reminded 
him cf certain horse-breeders who break in colts by galloping 
them about a ploughed field. “ I think it is something on that 
principle that Mr. Gladstone is subjugating the House of 
Commons. Or it is like the punishment of prisoners who 
have to work at a crank, knowing well that nothing will come 
of their exertions.” Probably this sort of experimental policy 
expressed Mr. Gladstone’s profound perplexity as to what it 
would be wise for his Liberal majority to do. As to Home- 
rule, Lord Salisbury asked whether, szpposing Mr. Gladstone 
departed on a tour to Patagonia, any of his colleagues 
would so much as touch Home-rule with the tongs? Well, 
we must say, in answer to that, that if Mr. John Morley, Mr. 
George Lefevre, Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr. Asquith re- 
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fused to touch Home-rule with the tongs, we cannot help think- 
ing that the Irish Home-rulers would touch them with the 
tongs, much as St. Dunstan is said to have touched the Devil 
who visited him in his cell at Glastonbury, and perhaps with 
no less damaging results. 


Lord Salisbury, too, was very amusing in his remarks on 
Mr. Justin M‘Carthy’s and Mr. John Moriey’s anticipations 
of the prospect of bringing force to bear on the House of 
Lords. Mr. Justin M‘Carthy had informed us last January 
that if the House of Lords threw out the Home-rule Bill, it 
would be reintroduced in an autumn Session, and then there 
would be such an agitation against the House of Lords that 
they would not dare to reject it asecond time. The House of 
Lords has thrown out the Home-rule Bill. It has not been 
introduced in an autumn Session, and the public is as tranquil 
as if the House of Lords had done perfectly right,—very much 
more tranquil, we may say parenthetically, than it would have 
been if the House of Lords had passed the Bill instead of 
throwing it out. As for Mr. John Morley, he had threatened 
the House of Lords with force. Lord Salisbury wanted to 
know where the force was to come from; was it to be 
brought from Ireland, as Tyrconnel had proposed to bring 
it? Were we to have an invasion of Kernes and Gallow- 
glasses, otherwise, of the men of the hill-side? Or was all this 
hectoring only a Chinese mode of tailing-off? The Chinese, 
they say, when they cannot take a port, always taking it out 
in “shouts and grimaces.” 


On Wednesday, Lord Salisbury made a second speech at a 
lunch in the Cardiff Drill-Hall, given him by the Cardiff Con- 
servative Association. On this occasion he devoted himself 
chiefly to the subject of the division of classes, reprimanding 
the Gladstonian Party for endeavouring to increase and in- 
tensify, instead of endeavouring to mitigate and remove that 
division. He said that the House of Lords had not always 
been so united as it now is against the Liberal Party. Under 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston it had supported the 
Liberal Government when the House of Commons deserted 
the Liberal Government. But Mr. Gladstone has raised so 
many cries with a tendency to set the masses against the 
classes, that he has almost compelled the vast majority 
of the House of Lords, and even the greater number of 
his own Peers, to side against him. Lord Salisbury in- 
stanced the attempt in the Employers’ Liability Bill to 
break down even those voluntary arrangements entered into 
between employers and employed, which had succeeded per- 
fectly, and introduced the best feeling between the two classes ; 
and, again, Mr. George Russell’s attempt to recommend the 
Parish Councils Bill by running down squires and parsons, 
and praising up the agricultural labourers,—an attempt, 
however, of which Mr. Gladstone intimated his disapproval, 
as Lord Salisbury might have remembered. Again, Lord 
Salisbury instanced the Welsh Land Commission appointed 
by Mr. Gladstone to rake up all the grievances against Welsh 
landlords; and further, the attempt to disestablish and dis- 
endow the Church of Wales; and also the Registration Bill, 
which Lord Salisbury thought would be for the benefit, first, 
of the vagrant classes of the community, and next of “that 
amiable section of the electorate who wish to represent people 
who may be absent, or may be dead.” And he described it as 
the Conservative policy to insist on fair-play for the large 
populous centres like Cardiff, and not to allow masses of voters 
to be added to the constituencies in England without condition- 
ing that the representation of sparsely populated districts, like 
the Irish counties, should be deprived of their surplusage of 


power. 


At Newport, on the same day (Wednesday), Lord Salisbury 
touched on another theme, the survival of the irritable temper 
which former grievances have excited, long after those 
grievances have been removed. “Bear in mind that if you 
find great resistance, great discontent with what is, it very 
often does not represent any real opinion as to the actual and 
existing state of things. It is the echo and tradition that 
have come down from other times, when really there were 
grievances which had to be resisted. But the effect of such 
grievances is not only upon the time in which they exist. 
They come down from age to age, and men, many men, are 
now jealous and grudging of other classes, not because they 





suffer anything from the time, not because they a, 
danger of suffering anything, but because they carry on i 
ceasingly the tradition which they have received from their 
fathers, and reflect the politics and the personal feelin d 
which were only justified by the politics of the past.” T hat 
is unquestionably true. We believe that the Nonconfor mist 
jealousy of the Church is half of it at least a pure inheritance 
from times when Nonconformists were deprived of many and 
great privileges which they now enjoy in full. So also man: 

of the Radical thunderings against the classes are mere faint 
reverberations of the thunder of other days reflected back 
from the wrongs of their forefathers. Political traditions are 
more easily evolved than extinguished. 


The New Zealand elections favour the Radicals. There, at 
least, the women’s vote has not trimmed the balance in favour 
of the Conservatives, as Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
fondly, and we believe vainly, hope that it would do in 
England. Fifty-four supporters of the Government haye 
been returned to 14 of the Opposition and 2 Independents, 
It is said that a good many representatives are pledged toa 
Local Option Bill giving to a bare majority of the inhabitants 
of any district a veto on all alcoholic drink-shops. In other 
cases, the vote has gone for such a veto, but not without a 
two-thirds majority. And this increase of the Temperance 
party is supposed to be the women’s work. The women did 
not apparently think of general politics, but only of the par- 
ticular change in which they were most deeply interested, If 
that be so, women’s votes would add immensely to the weight 
of the faddists, as they may be called; in other words, to the 
political weight of groups who care infinitely less for wise 
administration and legislation in general, than they care for 
the victory of a particular propaganda the effect of which 
they understand, or suppose that they understand, and 
earnestly desire. 

The Spanish Government seems to have been paralysed by an 
explosion of national feeling. There was not the least neces- 
sity for treating the rising of the Riff tribes as more than a 
barbarian insurrection, and this was, it was believed, the 
decision alike of the Queen-Regent and of S. Sagasta’s Ad. 
ministration. They did not want dangerous external com- 
plications, or an expense which would completely empty 
their already overburdencd Treasury. So vehement was the 
outcry, however, about the “honour of Spain,” especially in 
the Army, that the Government has felt constrained to yield, 
that Marshal Martinez Campos has been appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Morocco, and that the Army round 
Melilla has been raised to twenty-five thousand. The Sultan 
offered to do the work of subjugation himself; but this was 
refused, the universal feeling being that Spain owes it to her- 
self to defeat those who have attacked her. The Marshal 
intends, it is said, to penetrate into the hills; and the expedi- 
tion will cost in the end six millions sterling, to obtain which 
the Spanish financiers have pledged the tobacco-revenue. 
Spanish persistence generally wins; but even an Indian 
General would think twice before he ventured his troops in 
the recesses of a mountain system like the Riff. 


The news from Ireland suggests that under Mr. Morley’s 
Government the secret societies are renewing their activity. 
There have of late been one or two attempts to employ 
explosives in blowing-up barracks; and on Monday a man 
street of Dublin. He was a member of a secret society which 
named Patrick Reid was shot dead in Cardiff Lane, a low 
meets in Tyrone Street, and had previously been arrested with 
a comrade on suspicion. The comrade, who had detonators 
intended to act as fusees in his pocket, was detained and 
charged, but Reid was let go, and this circumstance, together 
with some other signs, such as his possession of money, made 
his associates suspect him of informing. It is supposed, 
therefore, that it had been determined to assassinate him, and 
the police are busily searching for two men with whom he was 
heard quarrelling in Cardiff Lane. They have arrested a mat 
named Mearns, and are said to believe that they have a clue 
to most important discoveries. Considering that a Home- 
rule Government is in power, the secret societies would 
appear to be indiscreet ; but they may desire to hurry the Bill 
a little, and show that if it has been hung up, they have not 
been. Mr. Morley, who bas had to use troopers to protect an 
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eviction, and who will now have to attack the secret societies, 
must be modifying his views as to the ease with which I[rish- 
men can be governed by the ordinary civil law. But for 
informers, the secret societies would govern Ireland. 


Mr. Asquith has modified his attitude towards Anarchists, 
and now draws distinctions. He informed the House of 
Commons on Tuesday that he had been asked to allow the 
Commonweal Society to hold a meeting in Trafalgar Square, 
but had found on inquiry that the organ of this Society 
justifies the wholesale massacre of innocent persons as a 
legitimate method for the attainment of theirend. He had, 
therefore, refused to permit the meeting, and should have 
prohibited it, even if it had proposed to assemble in any other 

Jace. He would always forbid a meeting for an unlawful 
purpose ; but he would not forbid one because he did not 
approve its objects. That is quite right in theory; but does 
it not in practice involve the result that any Anarchist group 
which conceals its moral views until the crowd has assembled 
will be allowed to use Trafalgar Square? We have no wish 
to interfere with the right of meeting, even for Anarchists; 
but they should not meet, even if their object is the peaceful 
destruction of all society, under the express permission of the 
Home Secretary. 


The Employers’ Liability Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords on Thursday without a division, the 
rather languid debate turning chiefly upon the subject of 
the clause forbidding all “contracting-out” of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, and the chief representatives of the 
Government strove eagerly to prove that the insurance- 
funds contributed by the Railway Companies would not be 
in any substantial degree diminished by the removal of that 
guarantee against litigation which the Companies at present 
receive in return for their large subscriptions to the insurance- 
fund. Of course, this optimistic view of the case is not at 
all trustworthy. The directors of a railway have as grave a 
duty to their shareholders as they have to their employés. 
Lord Herschell makes light of the cost of litigation, in case 
the employés are forbidden to engage that they will not go to 
law,—in other words, are compelled to retain their right to go 
to law. But how does Lord Herschell know that this expense 
will be slight? That depends altogether on the temper of the 
litigants, which no one can know beforehand. At all events, 
the Companies, which ought to know their own business, 
maintain most emphatically that to avoid litigation is for 
them a consideration of the highest pecuniary moment, and 
that they simply could not afford to subscribe what they do to 
the insurance-fund, if they themselves were not insured by it 
against a cataract of actions. 


The Local Government (or, as it is sometimes called, the 
Parish Councils) Bill has advanced during the week from 
Clause 2 to Clause 9, and will probably go on a little faster, 
rather than slower, in future; but still there is enough 
difference of view about it, and a sufficient number of 
amendments, to render it simply impossible to pass the Bill 
before Christmas, if the Poor-law clauses are to be retained. 
The controversies of the week concerning the Bill have been 
rather petty, and Mr. Fowler was at one time roused into 
indignant complaint at the multiplication of meaningless 
amendments; but, on the whole, there is considerable wish 
on both sides to carry the Bill through, if only the very grave 
change in the Poor-law could be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. We sincerely hope that the Government will 
see their way to reserve the most contentious part of the Bill 
for settlement by a separate measure. 


Mr. Archibald Colquhoun, formerly Administrator of 
Mashonaland, on Tuesday delivered a remarkable lecture 
on South Africa at the Royal Colonial Institute. He stated 
that the Protectorate of the British South Africa Company 
extended over 750,000 square miles, and that Mashona- 
land, which is three-fourths of the size of France, is 
for the most part a healthy plateau, producing gold 
in quantities, and almost all the cereals and vegetables 
of Europe. He thought the expulsion or extirpation 
of the Matabele impossible and injurious, as their labour 
would be wanted for every kind of undertaking. He con- 
firmed the accounts of the raids on the Mashonas, but was 
kindly in his references to Lobengula, whom he considered 





able, industrious, and not cruel, but forced into raids and 
into the recent war by his young soldiers, who were anxious 
for victories to enablethem to marry. Mr. Colquhoun believes 
strongly in the future of South Africa, and especially in the 
expansion of its trade, which he now expects to advance by 
leaps and bounds. He held the expansion of the Empire to 
be wise; for, as we could not feed ourselves, we must either 
export our people, or find for them new means of disposing of 
their manufactures. 


There must be strange views of the future life among some 
of our people. The master of a small vessel was sentenced to 
death on Wednesday, at Grimsby, for the deliberate murder 
of his sweetheart. When asked if he had anything to say, he 
declared that he had killed the girl, and that it was right he 
should be hung. He asked, however, to be allowed to smoke 
before execution, for he wished not to break down, but to die 
an English hero. ‘“ He expected to meet the girl in the next 
world, and if she knew he broke down in this simple affair, she 
would poke fun at him.” The next world to that man’s mind, 
must have appeared like a street in Grimsby, in which he 
would meet his victim; but his debt to the law being paid, the 
meeting would be cordial and even comic. A total lack of 
imagination like that is rare; but we should be startled if we 
could know the precise thoughts of a hundred people in the 
Strand about the future life. Probably not five have formed 
of it any but the most perfectly material conception,—a 
majority, perhaps, thinking of it as a beautiful tea-garden, 
with hymns instead of secular music. 


A bust and memorial window to James Russell Lowe!l, the 
author of the Biglow Papers, of various beautiful poems in a 
much more ideal and pathetic vein, and of a great number of 
remarkable criticisms, was unveiled in the Chapter House of 
Westminster by Mr. Leslie Stephen on Tuesday in the pre- 
sence of Mr. Bayard, the American Minister, who now fills 
the place which Mr. Lowell so long filled in the diplomatic 
body accredited to our Court. The Dean of Westminster 
presided, and gave an interesting account of the Chapter 
House, which was not only the scene of the regular ecclesi- 
astical gatherings of early days, but for a long period the place 
where the English House of Commons also assembled. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s address did full justice to the great literary 
power and the fine literary insight of the former American 
Minister, whose lively and graphic letters we reviewed in these 
columns only last week ; and Mr. Bayard’s reply on behalf of 
his American friends was as cordial as Mr. Stephen’s address. 
The absence of Mr. Balfour, who was prevented by an attack 
of influenza from being present, and who had undertaken to 
unveil the memorial, was to some extent a disappointment, 
but even he could hardly have said better what was said 
by the Dean of Westminster and Mr. Leslie Stephen. The per- 
sonal note of the reminiscences was the exquisite combination 
in Lowell of wit and literary sympathy with patriotic purpose, 
and masculine courage in pursuing that purpose. He was a 
great man of letters, but he was not a man of letters whose 
love of freedom and justice had been in any degree blunted 
by his love of intellectual epigram and delicate literary beauty. 


A machine for separating the soot from the smoke which 
the fires of our manufactories yield, has been invented at 
Birmingham by Mr. Elliott, and used successfully for some 
months in the Mint there. The correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette has examined it, and declares it to be perfectly 
simpleand manageable. The smoke is intercepted on its way 
up the chimney, drawn by an air-drum intoa box less than half- 
filled with water, and then violently beaten up with the water 
by fans, when the carbon is deposited, while the pure steam 
and other gases escape. The carbon thus obtained is a very 
valuable manure, and the gases which escape do not cause 
any pollution of the atmosphere. Why should not this 
machine be applied to all the manufactories in the country ? 
If it were, we should escape not only the evil effect of the 
smoke in the atmosphere, but those terrible fogs which hang 
in mid-air.a few hundred yards above our big towns, and 
darken our winters, and often even our summers, till life 
itself becomes a burden. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2}) were on Friday 971%-98,',. 
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THE FALL OF M. DUPUY. 


UR prediction of last week about the French Ministry 
O has been fulfilled with a rapidity we did not expect. 
We ventured then to doubt whether M. Dupuy, with his 
Whig programme and his apparently splendid majority, 
would be able to keep power; and he has fallen already, 
and for the very reason we assigned. There is no co- 
herence in the Moderate Party, no genuine agreement 
either about clerical affairs, or fiscal affairs, or the great 
Labour question. The groups coalesce, but they never 
combine into a party, and the moment their subjects of 
difference come up, they divide and attack each other. 
Even in the Cabinet there was no real union, the men 
sitting there to confer, even if they wanted a common end, 
which is doubtful, being radically opposed as to the im- 
mediate methods of attaining it. Even on Saturday three 
of them had resigned. What was the use of the agree- 
ment on Church and State which M. Dupuy professed 
to promise, when M. Terrier, Minister of Commerce, 
had just said in the Senate that “religion was a trade 
like any other;” or on fiscal policy, when M. Dupuy 
pledged .himself against the Income-tax, and M. Peytral, 
Minister of Finance, was resolute to introduce one; or on 
the Labour question, when M. Viette, Minister of Public 
Works, wanted to spend largely, and M. Dupuy wanted 
to get a surplus and use it to “reopen the too long closed 
account of the redemption of debt”? Such differences 
may be called differences of detail, because everybody 
desires religious peace, financial wisdom, and plenty of 
employment for the population; but in reality they are 
vital and immediate. Our compositors might as well all 
quarrel about the colour of the ink to be employed— 
whether it should be black, blue, or red—but declare that 
they were all in harmony, because they all wanted the 
paper to come out. There are details, like the mode of 
breathing, which affect life. Moreover, the differences 
extended to the Chamber. If they had not, M. Dupuy, 
who is not without ambition or firmness, would have let 
his colleagues go, have filled up the vacancies from among 
a hundred aspirants, and would have faced the Chamber 
with an unbroken Ministry, a resolute programme, and 
an invitation to his opponents to overturn him if they 
could. It is nonsense to say that M. Dupuy was en- 
veloped in M. Carnot’s intrigues. We dare say M. Carnot, 
who is a human being, thinks himself a very good Pre- 
sident, and would like another seven years’ term in his 
great office; but what could M. Carnot have done if M. 
Dupuy had possessed a genuine majority? He could 
have dismissed him, of course, for the Ministry is consti- 
tutionally responsible to the President as well as to the 
Assembly ; but of what use would that have been when the 
Chamber would next day have passed a vote compelling the 
President to reseat his Premier ? It was simply impossible, 
with such a conglomerate majority, to do anything but beat 
time; and as M. Dupuy did not choose to beat time, but 
to profess a definite Whig policy, he had to go. The 
method of his going, no doubt, was not creditable to him ; 
but if he had been sure of his following, he would not 
have tried that method. What actually occurred appears 
to have been this. M. Dupuy, aware that he had no solid 
foothold in the Chamber, wished to receive the heavy vote 
in favour of his programme which would appear to 
give him one; and accordingly begged his three recal- 
citrant colleagues to postpone the announcement of 
their resignations. They agreed, with a certain levity, 
to do so; but as the debate went on, M. Peytral began to 
feel his personal dignity affronted by M. Dupuy’s ex- 
plicitness. He was scolded by his friends during a short 
recess for having given up his own ideas, and replied in 
heat that he had done nothing of the kind, but in order 
to defend them had signed his resignation that day, as had 
M. Terrier and M. Viette. The statement was at once 
conveyed to the House, and M. Dupuy, after a brief interval 
of shuffling, during which he said, “ We are a complete 
Cabinet, you see us all here,” retired from the Chamber 
and gave in his resignation, which he has subsequently 
declared to be final. There are, of course, all manner of 
stories as to his disliking his own programme, which was 
adopted to soothe the Emperor of Russia into a belief 


There has been the usual difficulty about forming a 
Ministry. The President, of course, wishes for a solid 
majority and a quiet life, and is not indifferent to the fact. 
that if the Moderates can be “ concentrated ” into a working 
party, he himself will be the most prominent candidate 
for re-election. Everybody, however, is afraid that the 
majority cannot be kept together, and that if he fails to 
keep it he will be discredited. The strongest man in the 
Chamber, therefore, M. Casimir Périer, declined with 
a certain peremptoriness, and one of the most popular, 
M. Raynal, followed suit; and M. Carnot was therefore 
driven back upon the old list of mediocrities, M. Bour- 
geois, M. Méline, M. Develle, and, lastly, M. Spuller, 
Gambetta’s friend, who for a moment accepted office 
with a new string of Ministers. President Carnot igs 
greatly scolded for his repeated efforts, and accused 
of “preferring his own re-election to the welfare of 
France ;” but what was the poor man to do? There 
were two strong Moderates available, and one strong: 
man who is not a Moderate; but the President, til} 
M. Casimir Peérier yielded, could not choose any one 
of the three. He will not send for M. Constans, be- 
cause he believes him, possibly with reason, to be too- 
unscrupulous ; he cannot accept M. Brisson, because 
Moderates would not serve under him; and M. Casimir 
Périer refused office—hoping for the Presidency, say his 
enemies ; liking the Presidency of the Chamber, say his 
friends—so M. Carnot was driven back among the mediocri- 
ties. France sends up few others, and unless the President 
took the desperate, though legal, step of looking outside the 
Chambers for a Minister, he must accept what he could get.. 
He knows quite well that anybody will do in a way, and 
that nobody will do very well, and hesitates, we believe, 
rather because he wishes to appear painstaking, and to 
conciliate all sections, than because he cares very much 
who is Premier, or of what individuals the Ministry is 
composed. 


For amidst all this confusion, which even in England 
would produce excitement, France and Paris have remained 
profoundly tranquil. There are articles in the newspapers 
and endless gossip among politicians, but the people do 
not care one straw whether M. Dupuy is out or in. They 
see M. Carnot at the head of the State, they know that 
the Chamber is in existence, and they believe that the 
great machine which really governs them will go on, as it 
always has done, irresistibly. They do not want any 
particular person to be Minister, and no more pledge their 
Deputies to support M. Dupuy, than to support M. Bour- 
geois, or M. Spuller. It is exceedingly doubtful if 10 
per cent. of the peasantry ever heard of M. Dupuy, and 
quite certain that outside the official class, not one man 
in a thousand could repeat the list of the retiring 
Ministry. Those among the electors who are Socialists 
wish Socialism to be victorious, but are devoted to no. 
leader; and those who are anti-socialists, wish for strong 
government as against them, but look to M. Carnot for it, 
and look no farther. While order is maintained, the 
jarrings of the groups do not frighten them; and as to 
individuals, as was said long ago, “loyalty to persons. 
is dead in France.” That Parliamentary government can 
go on at all under such conditions is something of @ 
miracle; and, indeed, it bardly does go on. There is 
government by a Person who controls the Army and the 
huge Administrative Services, and the Person is more or 
less controlled by a representative Chamber which changes 
its agents every year or so, without reference to fitness ; 
but of Parliamentary government, as we understand it, 
there is hardly a trace. It is government by representatives, 
not by a thoroughly organised body. The system costs 
the country a frightful sum, and makes consecutive policy 
nearly impossible; but the machine goes on, there is pro- 
found order, and there is as yet no trace of discontent. 
Even the Socialists, though they would remodel society 
from top to bottom, do not attack the political system, 
and as far as the public knows, neither the President nor 
any Minister has yet been threatened by any Anarchist 
society. A certain measure of success cannot be denied to 
a Constitution which works in this way; but it always 
strikes us that France is rather on a tramway than a road. 
The carriage moves, but only while there isa tram. Scme day 





that France had become Conservative ; but, as a matter of 
fact, if he could have relied on his majority, he would 


or other it will get off the metals, and then we shall see 
a stoppage which it will take the whole strength of France, 
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bly a tearing up of the lines and metals, to get 
aE a. Great States with huge armies and vital 
pone policies and high taxation are hardly safe in the 
lands of mediocrities ; and no one now rules France who is 


not mediocre. 


MR. W. H. SMITH’S EQUANIMITY. 

HE wost distinctive feature of the late Mr. W. H. 
T Smith was his remarkable, his almost distinguished, 
uanimity. The evenness of his mind amounted to more 
than a talent,—a kind of moral genius. In him, éameness 
became something rare and conspicuous,—-aimost an incom- 
municable excellence. Tn most men, tameness is more or 
Jess contemptible. In him it was a quality of invaluable 
worth, because it implied the perfect subjugation of all the 
irritable self-love which stands in the way of a man’s higher 

aims,—something like, indeed, to the equanimity of that 

« Even-balanced soul, 
Business could not make dull, nor passion wild,” 
which Matthew Arnold attributes to Sophocles,—though 
Mr. W. H. Smith certainly had not the rarer gift which 
the great Attic poet associated with it, for seeing life, not 
only steadily,—as the late First Lord of the Treasury cer- 
tainly did,—but seeing it “ whole,”—which he never even 
tried todo. This singular and unsurpassable equanimity 
was certainly never better illustrated than by the indiffer- 
ence and even mild amusement which Mr. Smith felt for 
the kind of satire with which he would have been over- 
whelmed, had it annoyed him at all, (as it did not,) for 
his unique tameness of character. Probably he knew it 
to be,—what it certainly was,—his distinction and not his 
deficiency. If we could all tame ourselves as he did, so as 
neither to be vexed at the caricatures of our own tameness, 
nor proud of that tameness, but simply conscious of it and 
its uses, we should probably be able to do as much with 
ourselves and with other not very unique gifts, as he did. 
Mr. Smith had the energy which many men who make 
fortunes also have, which, for instance, his father certainly 
had, though he had it in its wilder, more aggressive form, 
and wholly without that indomitable equanimity which 
his son combined with it. The statesman, on the other 
hand, had, like his father, plenty of common-sense, which 
almost all successful commonplace men more or less 
possess ; he had habits of business and of method which 
are inseparable from success of this kind ; but, in addition 
to all these qualities, which are common enough, he had 
this rare power of self-subjugation, which made it as easy 
and almost as inevitable for him to ignore wounds to his 
own vanity, as it was to ignore wounds to other people’s. 
He probably hardly felt the wound more, even if he did not 
feel it less, when it affected himself, than he did when it 
affected others. When he was quizzed as “Old Morality,” 
he smiled and did not object. When Mr. Harry Furniss 
drew a picture in Punch of the contrast between the 
prevalent Continental idea of General Sir Smith, Secre- 
tary of State for War, armed to the teeth and eclipsing 
all the Jingoes who ever boasted of their own in- 
solence, in ferocity, and the mild old citizen with the 
hat on the very back of his head, and his countenance 
irradiated by a complacent ordinariness which approached 
something like helplessness, who then filled the office of 
Secretary for War, he was sincerely amused; and his 
family have felt his indifference to the satire so heartily, 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell has borrowed these caricatures 
for the benefit of the readers of Mr. Smith’s Life. Far 
from being ashamed of his own supreme tameness, Mr. 
Smith truly felt that it was a power,—indeed, it was a 
much rarer power than he knew it to be,—and was not at 
all indisposed to let the world see that he knew himself. 
He was not only a man of tame energy, but of energy so 
conspicuously tame, that there was no need for holding 
himself in by bit and bridle when he was ridiculed; he 
hardly felt, if indeed he did feel, the vestige of wounded 
vanity or pride. 

Now, this quality would seem to be one which almost 
any successful man of business might cultivate, though it is, 
at present, almost as rare as the highest genius. It is said 
of horses that you cannot get a horse capabie of enduring 
great and protracted fatigue without a temper; and it is 
certainly true of men that you can hardly secure the energy 
and tenacity which can drive a great machine, which can 

eep a great number of different strings well in hand, and 
Some of them strings at full tension, without that devil 
that hates to be thwarted. But Mr. Smith had this 








energy in its highest civilian form, and he had no devil at 
all. If he hated to be thwarted, he never revealed it, 
unless in a mild private letter to his wife or daughter. 
He had so completely tamed himself, that even his 
political enemies said of him it was simply impossible not 
to like “ Old Morality.” He knew the full extent of his 
own patience, and that it surpassed the patience of 
even a callous British public, who looked on at the 
political strife without any of the irritability or soreness of 
an active combatant. And therefore he knew exactly when 
he could safely use the public impatience as the political in- 
strument of his own imperturbable patience. That was 
his great power. He was so impartial a judge of the 
public impatience that he never weakened his own influ- 
ence by anticipating it, or allowed his own vexation to 
forestall the more lagging impatience of mere onlookers. 
“Old Morality ” never applied the curb to the curvettings 
of political obstruction, till he saw that the irritation of 
the English people was well in advance of his own. 

There could hardly be a more important and impressive 
lesson to the Conservative statesmen of the future than 
Sir Herbert Maxwell’s life of this remarkable man,—all 
the more remarkable for his general unremarkableness. 
He was educated by trade. He had the tradesman’s 
sagacity for what would satisfy best the public demand. 
He had not a trace of the obstinacy that is supposed to be 
properly Tory. If there was a visible fault in the work- 
ing of any system, Mr. Smith was the first to see it and 
get it removed. He was a moderate Liberal of the old 
sort,—one who could not endure to let a clearly remediable 
grievance go unremedied. He was a moderate Conserva- 
tive of the new sort, one who could not endure to let a 
rash and dangerous experiment be tried merely through 
impatience of the irksomeness of a situation which might 
much more probably be aggravated than alleviated by rest- 
lessness. He had good, sound instincts as to what was a 
clearly remediable grievance and as to what was a rash 
experiment. He thought Mr. Gladstone’s experiment in 
Irish Home-rule so rash that he seriously contemplated 
expatriating himself and his family, if Mr. Gladstone’s 
first (and least rash) measure of Home-rule had suc- 
ceeded. Beyond this point his was not a remarkable 
judgment; multitudes of successful men had judgments 
quite as sound. What was most remarkable in him was 
his temper, his immovable equanimity, his absolute 
inability to be thrown off his balance by the difficulties 
or vexations of his position. He could not regard his 
own convenience or desires as in any respect more im- 
portant than any one else’s convenience or desires. 
There was his unique quality. He had completely 
tamed himself. What seems most unnatural to most 
men, namely, that others should not see the positive duty 
of consulting their convenience, seemed perfectly natural 
to Mr. Smith. He was of little more importance to him- 
self than he was to any one else. He was just a unit 
and nothing more.’ At the time that he led the House 
of Commons, one of the Members said, as he passed him 
in the lobby, “ Here is the head-master, let us refer it to 
him.”—“ Ah, don’t call me that,” said Mr. Smith, “I 
am only one of the big boys.” And that was not a mere 
phrase. It was his genuine and intimate feeling. In other 
words, his life teaches us what seems a much less signi- 
ficant, but really is a much more significant and unique 
lesson, than the lives of very much more brilliant states- 
men,—that with ordinary abilities such as any successful 
middle-class man may possess, extraordinary temper, and 
especially extraordinary equanimity, not arising from want 
of energy, but from the self-restraint of energy that has 
completely mastered itself, is a quality of inexpressible 
value for political purposes. This is no doubt a quality 
which very few successful men do attain, because very few 
successful men cultivate it. But surely a much larger 
number might cultivate it, and cultivate it successfully. 
It does not imply weakness, but strength. It implies 
especially the kind of strength which Conservative states- 
men now most need, the strength which is not founded in 
brilliance or in originality, but in self-forgetfulness and 
willingness to bear small evils for a great end. This is 
a quality which is as inconsistent with indifference to 
remediable evils, as it is with rash impatience of irreme- 
diable evils. Therefore it is the quality which all Liberal- 
Conservatives especially need, but which very few indeed 
possess in anything like the high degree in which Mr. W. 
H. Smith certainly possessed it. In him this singular 
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combination of perfect equanimity with great energy was 
certainly of true religious origin, and we can hardly con- 
ceive that such a quality as his could have had any other. 





THE DEPUTATION TO LORD SALISBURY. 


HERE could be no better illustration of the remark- 
able change which has passed over the face of 
English politics than was aftorded by the deputation of 
working men which, at the end of last week, waited on 
Lord Salisbury to urge objections to the compulsory 
clause of the Employers’ Liability Bill. It is not so 
long since it seemed only in accordance with the natural 
fitness of things that oppressed minorities or minorities 
in danger of oppression, all in short who desired an enlarge- 
ment of their liberties, or the safeguarding of the liberties 
they had already attained, should apply to the Liberal 
Party and the Liberal leaders for protection and assistance. 
But the Liberal Party is far past the stage at which it 
troubled itself with offices of this thankless kind. It has 
developed a new and higher policy, and aspires to create 
nations and effect beneficent revolutions in the social order 
with the aid of the Parliamentary draughtsman; and in 
the pursuit of these high ends it cannot afford to pause 
through any weak consideration for the rights and liberties 
ef minorities. It is not many months since a body of 
Trish Unionists, who had come to protest against the Bill 
subjecting them to the domination of an ignorant and 
hostile populace, were refused an audience with the Prime 
Minister. In that case it was possible for any Liberal 
who retained some lingering respect for the old traditions 
to pretend that what these Irish Unionists feared was not 
infringement of their liberties, but a blow to their 
-ascendency. No such excuse can be offered in the present 
instance. The members of various provident and insur- 
ance societies connected with the London and North- 
Western Railway and other great trading companies, and 
numbering more than 100,000 skilled workmen, took 
alarm at the action of the Liberal majority in the House 
of Commons in denying them freedom of contract in the 
matter of employers’ liability. They applied to Lord 
Kimberley, as leader of the House of Lords, to receive a 
deputation which should present their views, and urge 
the intervention of the Lords in their favour. Lord 
Kimberley refused to accede to the request, and the 
deputation then applied to Lord Selisbury, who at once 
granted an interview. Can the deughtful irony of this 
situation anywhere be matched? The representatives of 
100,000 British workmen are denied even admittance to 
the audience-hall of the party which has so long posed as 
the natural champion of the working man; and turning 
in their distress to the leader of the Tory Party, they beg 
that he will use his influence with the House of Lords to 
induce it to protect them from the tyranny of the Liberal 
Party in the popular Chamber. A generation ago no 
development could have seemed more wildly improbable ; 
yet that is what the new “ Liberalism” has brought us to 
in this year of grave, 1893. 


The deputation gave a number of interesting concrete 
illustrations of the advantages of the present system which 
it is proposed to supersede. They produced instances in 
which compensation had been granted from the accident 
funds, maintained chiefly by the contributions of employers 
where no legal liability could attach either under the 
present Act or the amending Bill ; and Lord Salisbury, in 
his reply, admirably summarised the arguments in favour 
of leaving the existing agreements undisturbed. But we 
are not at present so much concerned with the merits or 
demerits of contracting-out, which we have already 
sufficiently discussed, as with the incidental light which 
this controversy is throwing on the changed attitude of 
parties. One new fact, indeed, of some importance was 
disclosed in the course of the statement to Lord 
Salisbury. It would appear that instead of tending 
to increase the number of accidents by diminishing 
the sense of responsibility in employers, these insurance 
agreements operate in quite the opposite direction, 
by making it the interest of the whole body of organised 
workmen to exercise a constant supervision. Defects 
in machinery or tools are at once reported to the 
committee which administers the insurance fund, and 
with this committee rests the responsibility of making 
them good. Thus the one plausible argument advanced 
by the opponents of Mr. McLaren’s amendment is found 
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to have no substantial basis, and the “ Liberals” wh 

: . 0 
voted against that amendment are reduced either to th 
plea that, in order to prevent those “ bogus” cankenis 
which are the abuses of the free system, freedom of 
contract must in this matter be abolished altogether, or 
to a plain confession that the genuine and high! 
beneficial agreements already in existence are to be sacrificed 
to the jealousy of the trades-unions. It is not pretended 
that the privileges which the members of the insurance 
societies enjoy involve in the remotest degree either 
hardship or expense to their less highly favoured fellow. 
workmen. The desire to strike a blow at the societies is 
only another illustration of the levelling and restrictiye 
policy which is so characteristic of all recent Radicalism 
Liberty tends inevitably to inequality, and inequality is 
the one thing the Radicals will not endure. As they can. 
not secure equality by raising all to the level of the highest, 
they would fain secure it by passing a steam-roller over 
the face of society, and depressing all to the level of 
the lowest, or at least by binding society in restrictive 
chains, and substituting for free and natural development 
development according to their own peculiar notions of 
the fitness of things. It used to be the function of the 
Liberal Party to remove every fetter that interfered 
with the spontaneous variety of natural growth, and 
above all, to emancipate the classes, which, being low in 
the social scale, were weak, from the leading-strings and 
repressive influence of those above. But the classes 
which were weak have become strong, and the Liberal 
Party in their hands seems destined to become the engine 
of a tyranny even greater than that with which it 
formerly wrestled. Its principles and policy are more 
and more dictated, not by minorities struggling to obtain 
the justice which is their right, but by domineering 
caucuses, which speak in the name of majorities, and 
demand, not justice for themselves, but the enforcement 
of their own ideas of justice at the expense of others. 
The consequence is that, as in the case of the deputation 
to Lord Salisbury, the victims turn to the opposite party 
for protection, and there is a continual process of deser- 
tion among the more intelligent and independent voters 
to the camp of the Conservatives. 

And that process is not likely to be stayed while 
parties are in their present condition. Since the Liberals 
ceased to occupy themselves with their proper work, the 
abolition of restrictions, and adopted a “ constructive” 
programme, their national policy has degenerated into 
a movement of disintegration, and their social policy into 
an irritating and meddlesome tyranny. By the former 
they have made Liberalism an impossibility for a genera- 
tion among the educated classes in Great Britain and 
the entire Protestant community in Ireland. By the 
latter they are gradually estranging the pick of the work- 
men as well. This contracting-out business will cost 
them at least 50,000 votes if the House of Lords does 
not intervene to save them, and in any case the vote in 
the Commons is not likely to increase the popularity of the 
Liberal name. At every step in the passage of the New- 
castle Programme some important minority is sure to 
encounter grounds of offence, and to go over to the otber 
side; and the margin for waste in the Government majority 
is not a large one. The all-important question, then, is 
in what direction those who are repelled by the excesses 
of Liberalism are drifting; what is the character of the 
party which opens its arms to receive them? If we had 
to choose between the reactionary policy to which Liberal- 
ism is now, we fear, hopelessly committed, and Toryism 
of the old cynical and restrictive type, our plight would 
be evil indeed. But fortunately, while one party has 
been retrograding the other has been moving in the 
reverse direction. Lord Salisbury’s speech to the deputa- 
tion of workmen was as significant of the changed temper 
of Toryism as the vote of the House of Commons was of 
the changed temper of Liberalism. He restated with 
great moderation the case that had just been presented to 
him in favour of contracting-out, and he allowed the 
workmen to see that his sympathies were with them, and 
that some attempt would be made when the Bill came 
before the House of Lords to procure for them the con- 
cession they desired. But at the same time he earnestly 
disclaimed all intention of making use of the mistake of 
the Government as a weapon for destroying the Bill as a 
whole. The control of the Liberal Unionists, the enlarged 
constituency, the force of public opinion, and the changes 
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in the internal constitution of the party arising from its | 


absorption of the middle classes and the bulk of the urban 

ulation generally, have transformed the Toryism of 
the past into this more moderate and wiser Conservatism 
of today. Toryism driven from its ancient entrenchments 
of privilege and restriction, and with no hope of regaining 
them, is now well content to defend liberty and justice 
against the attacks of a false Liberalism, and the strength 
of our free system of government is again revealed. When 
one party lapses for a moment from its high traditions, 
the other never fails to rise to the responsibility thereby 
imposed upon it. 


THE ATTEMPT ON COUNT CAPRIVI. 
W E are by no means sure, if the world has to declare 





war on Anarchists, Nihilists, Invincibles, and the 
other varieties of the genus dynamitard, that the best way, 
as well as the most merciful way, would not be to declare 
them irresponsible, exempt them from all punishment, and 
shut them up as dangerous lunatics until they regained 
their reason. Many of them are undoubtedly homicidal 
maniacs, and the proceedings of the remainder are often 
distinguished by an amount of folly which is concealed 
from us by its murderous effects, but which is inconsistent 
with complete or ordinary reasoning power. The man 
Iauthier, for example, hating society because, as he told 
a restaurant keeper, it ought to give him good dinners 
and did not, stabbed in revenge for his wrongs a Servian 
Minister, who, even from his point of view, had no more to 
do with them than the Emperor of China. The villain who 
shattered the gentlemen and ladies in the stalls of a theatre 
at Barcelona must have had in him before he scattered 
death among the powerless, something nearly approaching 
to homicidal mania, and was probably affected by that form 
of insanity, the exaggeration of personality, which forms so 
great a feature in all Continental statistics of lunacy. The 
man, again, who tried to blow up Count Caprivi must have 
been, as far as his judgment was concerned, almost an idiot. 
In making a similar attempt to blow up the Emperor, he 
did, no doubt, attack society as he wished, for the death 
would have convulsed Europe from end to end, and 
might have produced war—civil war—or even momentary 
anarchy ; but what was the use of assassinating the 
Chancellor? He is an excellent man, no doubt, and 
an able administrator, but he is not Bismarck; and 
even Bismarck’s disappearance hardly created a ripple in 
the great lake of social order. The Emperor could find a 
dozen Caprivis. The attempt, moreover, adds to the 
security of all great political personages. It seems, at 
first sight, as if no such personage was safe, for he can 
be approached by post even in Gatschina, but in reality his 
safety from such attacks is now almost assured. Nothing 
is easier, if Rulers are once warned, than to make it an 
etiquette that no Sovereign or politician shall personally 
open a box addressed to him, unless such box bears a 
particular stamp or seal or signature, and this method of 
“execution ” can therefore be reduced at once to futility. 
It does not even frighten, or compel the precautions 
which, by hampering his liberty, render life a misery to a 
Sovereign or a Premier. Hither is as safe as an Oriental 
despot usually is from poison, and for the same reason—the 
poison cannot reach the person for whom it is intended. 
Neither is the Anarchist’s central idea advanced one step 
by such a crime, nor is his hatred gratified in any degree 
perceptible to himself. The only effect is that the 
reactionary ardour, which no Anarchist can wish to in- 
crease, is greatly increased in volume, and that measures 
of repression such as wise statesmen dislike, because they 
give to murderous attacks on them the character of 
reprisals, are accepted as measures of necessity. It becomes 
necessary, moreover, especially on the Continent, where 
so many statesmen are soldiers, to strike back hard, 
lest the populace should suspect the rulers of timidity, 
and striking back hard means usually a suppression of 
all law. Napoleon III., under the law of public safety, 
would have sent all Anarchists in Paris to Cayenne in 
a single night, and the present rulers of Europe are at 
least as hard as Napoleon III. ever was. 

Already we can see signs of a change in the general 
temper of Englishmen upon this subject. No European 
Statesman has shown such moderation in the treatment 
of Anarchists as Mr. Asquith. He has, in fact, behaved 
towards them as if he held them to be visionaries rather 
than either fanatics or lunatics, and has even in his half- 
contemptuous judgment allowed them to meet in Trafalgar 





Square, where the guardianship of the area is vested 
by statute in his own hands. That was, of course, a grave 
mistake, as it looked to a world which never understands 
Englishmen like toleration for men who preached assas- 
sination, and Mr. Asquith has since receded from his 
position. He has, however, gone much further, for, if we 
understand his answer of Tuesday, he will not permit open 
meetings of active Anarchists anywhere, they being inimical 
to public order. In other words, Mr. Asquith has convinced 
himself that the propagation of Anarchist doctrines is 
dangerous to social order—so dangerous, that it ought to 
be prohibited. If that is so, international action for the 
repression of Anarchy cannot be far off, and will include 
the repression of its teaching in all public places. Anarchy 
will, in fact, be treated as if it were piracy, and all public 
utterances on its behalf will be considered efforts to enlist 
men for the purpose of committing outrages forbidden by 
international law. P 

As we have had occasion to state before, there is no 
moral objection to such international action. If any 
country may prevent or punish bomb-throwing, so may 
all countries in common; and, as a matter of fact, we do 
combine to prevent it whenever the thrower has command 
or possession of a ship on the high-seas. Pirates are 
treated as men at war with the world, and not with a 
nation or a class; and so, from the moral point of view, may 
Anarchists be. The only question is one of expediency, 
and that, again, resolves itself into two questions,— 
the expediency of punishing an Anarchist because he is 
an Anarchist, and the expediency of repressing Anarchist 
teaching. On the first point, we entertain only one 
doubt,—the possibility of distinguishing between the 
active and the philosophic Anarchist; between the man 
who thinks that the destruction of society would be 
a good, and who may personally be a man like Deles- 
cluze or Eliseé Reclus, and the man who thinks that the 
only method of destruction is the incessant massacre of 
all above the “ executioners.” That difficulty will be very 
grave, for the number of decent Anarchists, strange to 
say, is considerable, and it may prove perhaps insuperable, 
for the nations differ in their ideas of evidence, and in 
their horror of men who preach subversion as a pbilan- 
thropic theory. A great many, including all Socialists, 
will stand up for complete liberty of ideas, and a great 
many more will be afraid of the terrible width which a 
Continental Police and Continental Judges would give to 
any sufficiently stringent law of prevention. We think, 
however, that opinion is hardening itself to run this risk, 
and that the Anarchists in their madness are incurring 
the danger of a Thuggee law, under which, all over 
Europe, including England, to be an Anarchist, even 
without committing crime, would be an offence punishable 
with discretionary imprisonment. If there is an explosion 
in this country, that will certainly be the course of affairs ; 
and the Home Secretary evidently believes that the fancied 
sanctity of Great Britain as a refuge for the oppressed is 
a fancy merely. As to the repression of discussion, how- 
ever, the case is different. We should gravely doubt 
whether the majority would bear it. They do bear it, no 
doubt, as regards the discussion of sexual questions; but 
then that is because they are convinced that in that depart- 
ment of human life knowledge is often an evil, and always 
more or less of an incitement. Can that idea be applied 
honestly to Anarchy? If not, it is offensive to the robust 
thought of most Englishmen, who believe that discussion 
must produce at all events a greater inclination towards 
moderation. The Labour party, in particular, will be ex- 
ceedingly disinclined to make offences of hot words directed 
against classes, or even of arguments that we should be 
much more prosperous without the rich, or threats that the 
disinherited will one day take their inheritance by force. 
We agree with them, on the whole, believing that talk in 
tap-rooms can be quite as dangerous and quite as propa- 
gandist in result as talk in meetings; and, indeed, more 
so, for talk in tap-rooms may be racy, though it usually is 
not, and talk in meetings on a subject like Anarchy is 
apt to be inconceivably wearisome. Indeed, but for one 
serious doubt, our opinion would be as clear as that of 
the strongest Radicals. Much evidence has forced us to 
believe—as it has, we are told, forced most doctors and 
ali Royal Families—that the number of crypto-lunatics 
moving unsuspected in the world, especially among 
the miserable, is much larger than is popularly sus- 
pected. There are men by the score among us with 
grievances or unreal hopes who are within a hair’s- 
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breadth of killing somebody to relieve or to realise them, 
and on such men the effect of Anarchist discussion may be 
frightfully serious. That is a point for more evidence, 
and for decisions from medical jurists as well as politicians; 
but for the present, at least, we would rather risk an even 
extreme freedom of discussion. An international law 
against dynamitards would be perfectly just, and would 
be at least a declaration of the horror entertained by 
civilisation of such practices, while it might also be ex- 
pedient, as restricting attempts to the very few desperadoes 
like Pallas, who care no more for their own lives than 
for those of their victims, and are not looking backward 
as they strike for a harbour of refuge. An international 
Jaw, also, against advanced Anarchists would not be unjust 
in principle, provided its punishment was only detention, 
though we should watch it in practice with some distrust, 
not believing in the single-mindedness of Continental 
policemen. But an international law against discussion 
should as yet be avoided. It is sufficient to punish direct 
incitements to crime, which we can do already, without 
laying down the dogma that as regards human society 
the mere expression of contempt or dislike for it should 
be treated as a crime. We rather think the early 
Christians were not moderate in their language about 
Rome, and are not prepared as yet to assert that swearing 
at large at human society leads more directly to crime 
than swearing at large at anything else. There have 
been societies, though ours is not one of them, which, 
resting as they did on the basis of slavery, greatly wanted 
overturning. We are upsetting one at this moment in 
Matabeleland. 


LORD SALISBURY ON TRUE CONSERVATISM. 


ORD SALISBURY could hardly have better defined 
true Conservatism than in the second of his two 
principal speeches at Cardiff, when he said: “If you 
would ask me the difference between what is, in my con- 
ception, the mission of the Conservative party and what 
is the unfortunate tendency of the party to which we are 
opposed, I should say that it is our mission to diminish 
differences, and to encourage confidence between the 
different classes of the community, and it is, I will not 
say the intention, but the unfortunate fate of our 
opponents that at every step they exasperate and exagge- 
rate these differences.’ We should have said, however, 
that while the definition of the mission of true Con- 
servatism is perfect, it is the “unfortunate fate” of both 
parties alike, very often, sometimes alternately, and some- 
times even simultaneously, “ to exasperate and exaggerate 
these differences.” It was certainly Mr. Gladstone’s 
“unfortunate fate,” and perhaps a little more than his 
mere fate, his choice, to exasperate and exaggerate these 
differences when he proclaimed, in 1886, that in taking 
up Home-rule for Ireland he was taking up the cause of 
the masses against the cause of the classes. That was 
more than fate; it was at least a fate that was voluntary 
as well as predestinated, if in any true sense predestinated 
it was. But whether voluntary and predestinated, or in- 
voluntary and predestinated, both parties have repeatedly 
been the instruments, if not the victims, of the same hard 
fate in the conduct of their party wars. 

It will hardly be denied that in arguing against Reform, 
that in arguing against the removal of religious tests, 
that in arguing against free trade, the Tory party 
have, time after time, exasperated and exaggerated the 
differences between the people who asked for the 
franchise and the people who had it, between the people 
who asked to be free to choose their own religion, and the 
people whose religion was approved by the State, between 
the people whose bread was made artificially costly, and the 
people for whose advantage its price was so enhanced,—that 
the Tory party, we say, did this quite as effectually as the 
Liberals who attacked these restrictions. It was the very 
essence of the Tory contention, that the unenfranchised 
were not worthy to be enfranchised, that the Dissenters 
who were debarred by tests from accepting certain offices 
and discharging certain duties in the State, were dis- 
qualified by their heresies for discharging those tasks 
and duties well, that the embargos laid upon the food of 
the people were so laid for the benefit of a special class 
without the guarding of whose privileges the whole State 
would collapse. These contentions were not true. At 
least the Conservatives themselves would now be the very 
first to contend that they were not true. But they were 
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undoubtedly pressed as eagerly and as i 

by the Tories of old as Pgh on these privile, 
were pressed aggressively by the Reformers. It = 
almost the necessity of the two parties to “ exasperate = 
exaggerate” their differences. It was essential to th 

Liberals to make the most of the selfishness and = 
judices of the party of obstruction. It was essential to 
the Tories to make the most of the ignorance and 
violence of the aggressors. And neither party can be 
accused of showing too much tenderness in the dischar e 
of their partisan duties. But, while we cannot in the 
least agree with Lord Salisbury,—if, indeed, he intends to 
affirm,—that the Tories have always b-en distinguished } 

the moderation and sympathetic feeling for which he pth 
takes credit on behalf of the modern Conservatives, we do 
think he is right in saying that, as the great popular griev- 
ances of the past have been gradually removed, it has be- 
come more and more necessary for the Democrats, ag the 

advance, to magnify and exasperate the grievances which 
remain, while it has, become less and less necessary for 
the Conservatives to exasperate and exaggerate these 
differences, and more and more easy to speak of them 
with precision and simplicity. It is impossible to deny 
for instance, that the less visible and urgent the short. 
comings of the law have become, the more necessary 
it has been for the popular party to “get up steam,” 
which could not be got up without much effort; and 
the less difficulty there has been in making out the 
contention of the Conservatives that the so-called 
popular wrongs are more or less imaginary, and that the 
restrictious which still remain are more or less inevitable, 
even if not wholly reasonable. It was a great hardship 
that the hardest-worked and most suffering of all the 
classes of the people had formerly no representatives to 
call attention to their needless hardships in the Legisla- 
ture. It is not a great hardship, even if it is not absolutely 
right, that, now when these hardest-worked and most 
suffering classes have already gained a predominant influ- 
ence in the Legislature, it should hesitate to extend that 
predominant influence so far as to increase greatly the 
danger of fraud, personation, and corruption. The more 
class privileges disappear, the more easy it becomes to 
plead for the Conservative view, without the neceesity of 
‘‘ exasperating and exaggerating ” the disparaging epithets 
applied to the masses who ask for more and more influ- 
ence. 

Therefore it is quite true that it is easier for the Con- 
servatives now to soften the relations between the various 
classes than it is for the Progressives, who are always 
on the watch for new grievances, or new illustrations of 
old grievances, and who can hardly help gloating over any 
evidence that looks like new ammunition for the battery 
they direct against the privileged classes. It is easy enough 
for the Conservatives to be moderate and sympathetic, for 
their case gains by every sign of sympathy between the 
successful and unsuccessful classes. It is not so easy for 
the Progressives to be sympathetic and moderate, for the 
more sympathetic and moderate they are, the less chance 
have they of rousing that sense of popular indignation 
which is the very motive force of the party of action. Itis 
a far greater merit in statesmen like Lord Herschell and 
Lord Rosebery to recognise the danger of too rapid 
advance, than it is in Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour to 
recognise the wisdom and policy of further concession 
to popular demands. Sympathy between the classes 
takes the wind out of the sails of the agitators, while it 
fills the sails of the party which advocates gentle progress 
and cautious advance. : 

Nevertheless, we do heartily agree that the reconciliation 
of the various classes of the community is the greatest 
need of the day, and that the Conservatives are quite 
right in deprecating that mischievous cry of the ‘“ masses 
versus the classes,’ which threatens at least as much 
misery to the masses as it does to the classes. We 
see this plainly when it actually becomes necessary 
for the party of what they call Progress to undo 
what has been voluntarily done, and effectually done, 
by capitalists and skilled labourers towards identifying 
their interests, in order that the Trades Unions, who 
do not like such voluntary agreements, may have that 
triumph over the employers for which they thirst. Nor 
was it a less significant symptom of the failure of legiti- 





mate motive for the party of movement, when Mr. Glad- 
stone found it necessary to re-enforce his Home-rule policy 
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by representing all those who oppose it as mere mouth- 

‘eces of the privileged classes. As it happens, this 
yestion is not in the least one between rich and poor, 
between educated and uneducated. It is a controversy 
petween those who feel keenly the danger of breaking up 
the nation into small fragments, and those who see in 
Particularism the voice of the modern Democracy, though 
almost all the great Democracies are moving in the 
opposite direction. To our mind, Particularism is not true 
Democracy, but fatal to true Democracy. Nor could Mr. 
Gladstone have struck a more misleading note than when 
he called upon the masses to pronounce for Particularisw, 
and accused the classes of advocating a spurious Imperi- 
alism. That was an artificial attempt to stimulate class 
ennities. In reality Particularism is not a class question, 
put a national question. And there is no surer sign of the 
difficulty in which the Gladstonians are placed for want 
of effective war-cries than this attempt to re-animate and 
stimulate the vigour of old class animosities which are 
dying away. It is not only the truest Conservatism, but 
the truest Liberalism also, to promote the disappearance 
—the euthanasia—of these class enmities, and to unite all 
classes in the endeavours to dissipate them. 





A WORD ON THE PARISH COUNCILS BILL. 


HE puzzle to us, after a surfeit of debates on the 
Parish Councils Bill, is what on earth everybody is 

so interested about it for. We have no objection to the 
Bill in principle whatever, and the only amendment. we 
should care much about is one protecting the owner of a 
“close” parish, who, as matters stand, may be forced by 
his labourers to hire land for them out of rates which he 
himself alone pays. For the rest, it is quite right, as 
Lord Salisbury says, that if the agricultural population 
have grown sensitive about it, they should be allowed to 
govern themselves as the urban population are. But we 
find it difficult to understand either resistance to that 
concession, or any great desire that it should be made. 
What is it that people expect when the Bill has passed 
into an Act? It will not make one extra blade of corn 
grow, or increase wages by five shillings a week—the real 
need of the labourer—or alter the permanent conditions 
of life for those who work in any way whatever. Some 
people say it wiil give the labourers the control of their 
own charities, and we suppose it is intended to do that; 
but what is the proportion of parishes in which the doles 
make anv difference to the elector, the labourer with a 
house of his own? Others, again, delare that it will make 
life lively in the villages, and so keep their population 
away from the towns; but is not that rather nonsensical ? 
The liveliness of a town does not depend on Town Coun- 
cillors’ speeches, nor will a meeting once a week, after 
dark, as is thoughtfully provided in the Bill, add in any 
appreciable way to the vivacity of a village. It may 
produce a few quarrels, certainly, and so make the blood 
stir quicker; but there are plenty of them already, and they 
do not keep the people on the land. Nor will the dignity 
of being a Parish Councillor. The majority can only elect, 
and they have a much more important vote already—the 
vote for Parliament—which does not make them any more 
cheerful. In France and America, the communes and the 
township councils have much more power than we are 
going to give to the parishes, and in both countries the 
complaint that those who ought to love the fields greatly 
prefer the streets is as rife as it is here. The labouring 
folk, in fact, want excitement and chances of rising, and 
find both in the crowded towns. There are others, again, 
including Mr. G. Russell, who fancy that the Bill will put 
an end to the despotism of the squire and the parson, and 
thus will delight the labourer; but, then, will that new 
freedom amount to much? Lord Salisbury, at Cardiff, 
answered one part of the question with witty incisive- 
ness. He disbelieves in the charges. ‘The squire 
and parson have other things to do than meddle 
with their neighbours’ concerns. I have never known 
@ squire who had any extravagant desire to manage 
parish affairs, and still less to manage them in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of the parishioners. My limited know- 
ledge of squires leads me to believe that they only wish 
the parishioners to manage their own affairs, and that 
everybody should be in peace and quiet. That passion 
for Managing other people’s affairs may be a natural 
mMstinct in the Liberal mind, but I can assure them it is 





not prevalent amongst all the squires of the country. 
It is a disease too grutesque and too absurd to believe in 
without further testimony than we have received; and as 
to the clergy, everybody will join with me in saying that 
our generation has witnessed that revival of spiritual 
activity amongst the clergy of the Church of England 
which would in itself negative the idea that they had any 
passion for interfering with the secular affairs of the parish. 
As far as my knowledge goes, the testimony I should bear 
is, that it is difficult to induce either the squire or clergy 
to meddle as much as they ought to do with local affairs. 
Those who imagine that there is an irrepressible desire to 
manage everything on the part of the squire and clergy of 
the country, seem to me to read absolutely falsely the 
signs of the times. The danger is the other way; men 
are fast—very fast—divorcing themselves from their local 
interests. Men are learning to find their interests else- 
where.” Lord Salisbury, perhaps, is too much accustomed 
to very big squires, and to highly educated clergymen, to 
be a perfect witness. Our own impression is that over 
large districts there are small squires and parsons who 
have rusted, who are very fond of management, and 
who, with their wives’ assistance, do manage many 
village matters. But how will this Bill break their 
power? Neither squire nor parson has any preroga- 
tive vested in him by law. They govern, if they 
govern at all, by influence, and with their influence 
the Bill will not interfere. The squire will retain his 
power of distributing patronage,—that is, his small 
farms, his best cottages, his work on the home-farm 
round the house, and his purchases, which, though they 
will not keep a village, in many villages make the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. The parson, besides any 
spiritual authority he may attain, has his own schools, 
his own power of recommending picked men to the 
squire, and above all, the character, cuiture, and com- 
mand of time which make him the universal referee. 
How will the Bill interfere with any of these sources 
of “despotic authority”? Do its friends really believe 
that the villagers will regard their chairman as the 
squire’s equal, or that the women of the village, who 
pretty nearly rule it, will go to him for counsel instead of 
to the parsonage ? If they do, they mistake English human 
nature very much, and forget things that, on other occa- 
sions, they are very fond of repeating about Englisk 
snobbishness and the “ superstition” which is ingrained 
in the national character. Squire and parson will be just 
as big people after the Bill has passed as they were before 
it was introduced, ard will be, even if the Parish Councils 
are gradually invested with the full power of munici- 
palities. If the two like to take the trouble, they will 
govern the Parish Council, and use it as a shield against 
tbe unpopularity which most parish reforms excite —just 
hear the local tradesmen of Greenham in defence of dung- 
heaps—and, if they do not like, things will go on as dully 
as they do now, everybody waiting for that subscription 
or benefaction which sometimes comes and sometimes 
does not. 

It seems to us that a great many people, Tories as well 
as Radicals, sensible folks as well as faddists, are wander- 
ing loose in the road of philanthropy in search of an ideal. 
They dimly perceive the great truth that a big industry 
is in a bad way; they would heartily like to make 
agricultural labourers more comfortable, they are eagerly 
looking round for the means, and as it is just now the 
fashion to consider the State the universal suckling- 
mother, they appeal to Parliament. We have no objec- 
tion to raise in theory, for on one point—their object—we 
heartily agree with them. The agricultural labourers have 
been left a little behind by civilisation. They are not 
sufficiently paid, not sufficiently housed—in a great many 
villages, not all—and not sufficiently independent. The 
object is to remedy all that, as far as may be, and if 
the benevolent would stick to it, something might be 
accomplished ; but they will not stick to it. As the 
American said of his rival's pills, they “keep just fooling 
around.” Now their object is equality, which is not eatable; 
now the crippling of the squire, which only diminishes 
the viliage surplus; now some reform in ecclesiastical 
things, which, except to the imagination, makes no 
difference whatever. The labourer will not have his 
pound a week and his big cottage, or his secure employ, 
even if the squire is worried, and the parson disestab- 
lished, and the village in full possession of goose-greens, 
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recreation-grounds, and right of meeting in rooms belong- 
ing to the parish. We want a dead upheaval of the 
labourers’ condition, and where is it to come from? As 
we believe, it can only come from the free sale of land, so 
that a disgraceful incident like the defeat of Lord Iveagh’s 
effort to buy Savernake shall no longer be possible; from 
a great multiplication of small holdings, by which we 
mean little farms and not peasant-properties ; from 
sanitary laws executed with unbending rigour; and, above 
all, from such a reduction in the village populations that 
those who want labour must pay high for it. It is scanti- 
ness of labour, not the return of townsmen to the soil, 
which makes the wages of Northumberland so sufficient. 
We are not, however, in the least wedded to that pro- 
gramme. Greater experts may have indefinitely better 
plans. Let us have any plan, if only it is clear, 
practicable, and directed to the generally accepted 
end,—the increase of the villagers’ material civilisation. 
What is the use of talking trash about “ serfs’ huts,” and 
net enforcing sanitary laws f—of praising small holdings, 
and making the sale of land a cause of ruinous lawsuits ? 
—of bemoaning the low rate of wages, and seeking to 
cure it by “attracting” three men to do two men’s 
work? The land can yield no more than it can, do 
with it what you will; and if it cannot feed squire and 
farmer and labourers in a decent way, let us, if we 
can honestly, get rid of some of them. But do not 
let us waste energy and time and money in potter- 
ing at improvements which do nothing except gratify 
a preconceived idea that if only villagers can meet 
and talk together, everything will go right. Who has 
stopped their meeting on the village-green since the 
days of Elizabeth, or who limits the talk in the alehouse 
bar-room? We have not the slightest objection to formulise 
the meeting and the talk, or to make village decisions 
executive on village affairs ; but neither of the two reforms 
will produce the real ones wanted,—-namely, more work for 
fewer people, decent cottages, and for the man who will 
“work,” as the navvy or the miner understands work, at 
least seven shillings more a week, to be paid in silver, and 
not in privileges. Cheap houses are good, and milk is 
good, and fallen branches are very good, but who is to lay 
by a five-pound note out of any of those things Members 
of Parliament are working very hard, and most of them 
out of genuine kindliness for the labourers; but oh, if 
Cobbett were only alive to give us his idea of their plans! 








IMAGINATION AND FAITH. 


N an interesting little volume, carefully illustrated as a 
gift-book, which Messrs. Isbister and Co. have published, 
called “In the Footsteps of the Poets,’—of which some part, 
at any rate, has appeared formerly in Good Words,—Pro- 
fessor Masson and others have attempted to make the lives of 
nine great English poets (Milton, George Herbert, Cowper, 
Thomson, Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, the two Brownings, 
and Tennyson) more distinctly visible to the English people. 
Of these, six at least would be usually called “ religious poets,” 
though we are not sure that the term applies properly to 
the very greatest of them all, Milton, in spite of the fact that 
“Paradise Lost” and “Samson Agonistes” were his greatest 
works; while neither Sir Walter Scott, nor the poet of the 
“Seasons,” could properly be termed “ religious poets” at all, 
for their imaginations,—great as Scott’s at all events was,— 
turned more naturally and more eagerly to the visions of this 
world’s beauty than to the vision of eternal hopes. The pre- 
sent writer would say the same of Milton. His greater themes, 
indeed, were taken from the history of the people of Israel, 
and his mind was essentially majestic in its attitudes, but it 
was not essentially spiritual. Onthe contrary, we should call 
it essentially sensuous. Satan is the really great figure of 
“Paradise Lost,” and “Samson Agonistes,” like Satan, is 
rendered great by his pride and grandeur, notby his vision of 
God. Milton’s imagination loved to deal with the most Titanic 
forms of human purpose and resolve. He made a great study 
of the most lofty and tragically impressive forms of man’s 
volition, and he knew how to clothe them in all the magnificence 
of a rich andsensuous fancy. But of spirituality in the sense 
in which George Herbert was spiritual, or in the sense in 
which Cowper (in his hymns, at least) was spiritual, still 
more in the sense in which both the Brownings, especially 
Robert Browning, Tennyson, and most of all Wordsworth, 
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was spiritual, there is no trace at all, we think, in Milton, 
His was a lofty, bold, rashly just, and militant, but essentially 
sensuous and self-willed, nature. No poet of spiritual essence 
could possibly have taken his line on the subject of divorce, 
and no poet of spiritual essence could possibly have been go 
masterful and arbitrary. We should say of Milton that 
though he dealt gladly with religious themes, the cast of hig 
imagination led him to these themes far more from fascina. 
tion for their sublimity than from sympathy with that child. 
like spirit which is of the very core of religious faith. Hig 
natural attraction was rather to the towering shapes of 
AXschylean genius than to the spiritual peace and untroubled 
love of Christ. We hold that Milton’s imagination, though 
it led him into a world of the most sublime visions, led him 
rather away from the most characteristic graces of Christian 
faith. That could not be said of Herbert, or Cowper, or the 
Brownings, or Wordsworth, or Tennyson. In all their minds 
the imagination busied itself especially with the justification 
of faith, and in all but Cowper’s, which was at least as playful 
and fanciful as it was spiritual, it led them habitually into a 
world of which the spiritual affections were the very heart. 


Some great writers have said that poetry is essentially 
spiritual. For example, Matthew Arnold in a famous passage 
has contended that “ the strongest part of our religion to-day 
is its unconscious poetry.” He regards all poetry as something 
better even than religion, as religion freed from illusion, 
“ There is not a creed,” he says, “ which is not shaken, not an 
accredited dogma which is not shown to be questionable, not 
a received tradition which does not threaten to dissolve. Our 
religion has materialised itself in the fact, in the supposed fact; 
it has attached its emotion to the fact, and now the fact is fail. 
ingit. But for poetry the idea is everything ; the rest is a world 
of illusion, of divine illusion.” But is not “the idea” itself 
often a world of illusion, of illusion that is not divine, that is 
often far from divine? Did not Shelley’s imagination, for 
instance, habitually wander in a world of the airiest ideas not by 
any means divine? Did not the imagination of Keats wander 
habitually in a world of illusion,—beautiful illusion, but with 
a beauty short of divine ? Did not Byron’s imagination wander 
habitually in a world of illusion which was not only not divine, 
but not seldom hardly even human, more or less penetrated by 
the sirocco of an infernal cynicism? Even Sir Walter Scott’s 
mighty and magnificent imagination, though it was never 
tainted with evil, was by no means essentially spiritual. It 
was like Shakespeare’s,—chiefly human, chiefly potent in that 
sphere in which it witnesses to the realities of this world, 
without piercing the world of the unseen. If we go to 
Chaucer, to the Elizabethan poets, to Dryden and Pope 
and Burns, or even Goldsmith, we shall see that the 
imagination has much oftener taken us into a world of pure 
illusion, than it has into one of pure truth. Doubtless 
without imagination the “witnesses of the unseen” would 
have had no wings for their greatest upward flights. But 
it is only in modern times, only since Wordsworth and 
Coleridge and Browning and Tennyson have turned the ima- 
gination inwards, that it has become so much of a handmaid 
to spiritual faith. In the general field of English literature, we 
should say that the imagination had worked far more power- 
fully in the direction of filling the mind and heart with the 
pageantry and passions of this world, than in the direction of 
witnessing to the unseen. George Herbert, Keble, Words- 
worth, Browning, Tennyson, are after all the exceptions to the 
rule that English poetry is much more deeply penetrated by 
the seeming glories of this world, than by the spiritual affec- 
tions which find their full satisfaction only beyond the veil. 


Even the greater idealists have quite as often used their 
imagination, as Shelley did, to uproot faith, and replace it 
by something that dazzles the fancy, as for the purpose 
of strengthening and deepening it. We should not say that 
Matthew Arnold bimself is one of these, because, though his 
dogmatic purpose was destructive, the passion of tender regret 
with which he always painted the faith he had lost, tends much 
more, we think, towards its renovation than towards its eradi- 
cation. But it is not only knowledge which “ puffeth up.” it 
is fancy and imagination, too, which frequently have that effect. 
The idealist is very apt to pride himself on the purity of the 
rarified air in which he lives, though it does not in the least 
follow that all that is thin and rare is pure also. Tennyson 
in one of his noblest poems,—‘The Palace of Art,’”—has 
shown this in the most impressive manner. The natural 
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lan of the imagination is, as Tennyson puts it, “I sit as 
God, holding no form of creed, but contemplating all,”—not 
« Blessed are they who have not seen and: yet have believed,” 
put “Blessed are they who have even seen and yet have not 
pelieved.” That is the language which flows most naturally 
from many of the most modern of the poets of the day,— 
especially the French poets,—the language not indeed of 
reason, but of the sceptical judgment contemplating the 
many illusions of life, and erroneously reckoning amongst 
those illusions many of its most trustworthy lights. Even 
Shakespeare evidently held that the possession of the highest 
imaginative faculty was no guarantee at all for the steadfast- 
ness and soundness of a man’s convictions. Hamlet, who is his 
greatest study of a musing imagination,—which is the most 
rfect type of pure imagination,—is only vewildered by it as 
to the reliance he should place either on his senses or on his 
instincts. He sees so completely round every question that 
he is credulous and incredulous by turns, and never clearly 
determines for himself whether credulity or incredulity is the 
safer attitude. Goethe and Victor Hugo seem both of them 
to have had the same bewildering power of imagining every- 
thing, and therefore resting in nothing. The imagination is 
evidently a perfectly neutral faculty which is as active in the 
suggestion of suspicions as in the confirmation of convictions. 
The stability of a great mind depends not upon its imagina- 
tive powers, but on its deeper instincts and higher affections. 
A spiritual nature will use a great imagination to fix its gaze 
on the spiritual world, as did Wordsworth and Browning 
and Tennyson and Herbert and Keble. An unspiritual 
nature like Byron’s will use a great imagination to fasten 
the gaze on all the hot passions, cynical misgivings, and dis- 
turbing forces which shake men’s faith in the powers of good. 
And an eager, impulsive mind like Shelley’s will use a great 
imagination to multiply indefinitely the kaleidoscopic panes of 
“many-coloured glass” through which it gazes at the “white 
radiance of eternity.” The poetic imagination is no security 
for either belief or unbelief, but it can increase indefinitely 
that intrinsic bias towards either, which the balance of its more 
active instincts and affections would separately produce. One 
great idealist will find that he is too proud of the range of his 
own unfettered imagination to tolerate the subjection of faith, 
while another will use his imagination to humiliate his own 
self-confidence, to “refrain his soul and keep it low, like as a 
child that is weaned from his mother.” A proud nature like 
Lord Herbert’s of Cherbury will use the imagination to 
multiply the obstacles in the way of any satisfying faith; 
while a meek nature like his brother’s, George Herbert’s, will 
use the imagination for the overcoming of all those obstacles 
which the sceptical thinker had so vastly magnified. There 
are quite as many cases of idealist scepticism as of materialist 
scepticism, though sceptics of the latter kind are usually 
more or less deficient in imagination, and sceptics of the 
former kind more or less rich in it. 





A FEATURE OF EVENING PAPERS. 
HE Pall Mall Gazette of Tuesday—a journal and a number 
chosen by pure accident, because this article was written 
on that day—offers a perfect example of a new evil which, 
in part without the consent of its conductors, is infecting 
journalism. All evening news is getting blood-coloured. 
The papers of the afternoon wish to be lively; they are 
anticipated as to all serious and most commercial news ; they 
fancy—or, it may be, know—that long reports would not 
attraci their special public, and they fall back for entertain- 
ment upon the purveyance of horrors. We do not mean that 
they dwell artfully upon horrible things, or supply details 
better left unreported, or in any way offend against good 
manners ; but they collect from the whole world telegrams or 
notices of crimes, suicides, disasters, or incidents intended to 
move either compassion or a sense of horror-struck surprise. 
No matter where the ghastly incident has occurred — in 
Hungary or Japan, South Africa or Denmark—it is at once 
reported, usually, we quite admit, in brief and direct words, 
as the incident of the evening. 

On Tuesday, for example, in the Pall Mall Gazette, now 
perhaps the best of our evening papers, and certainly a most 
wonderful penn’orth of readable matter, there appeared on its 
middle pages some thirty separate announcements of new 
tidings, and of these seventeen were announcements of death, 
crime, disaster, or misfortune. We had “ An earthquake in 





Canada,” an execution, the “ Mysterious death of an aged 
vicar,” the “Commencement of a honeymoon,” with the bride 
drunk, “The death of Sir A. Orr-Ewing,” “ An infernal 
machine sent to Count Caprivi,” “An arrest of 100 Anarchists,” 
“Serious disturbances in Italy,” “King Milana bankrupt,” 
“ Bank managers indicted in New York,” “Strange suicide at 
Montpelier,” “Attempted murder in Paris,” “Tragedy on 
the Monaco line,” “A serious charge of fraud,” “ Marriage 
of a bride in Cape Town only fourteen years old,” the “‘ Mys- 
tery of Ardlamont,” the “Suicide of a chastised boy,” a 
murder with sensational details in Dublin, “ Brutal outrage 
by a son,” and finally, “ Two children drowned by their 
mother,” all in the two central pages, for which, first of all, 
the evening papers are bought. Nor is this list in any way 
exceptional or peculiar to one journal. We venture to say 
that if any reader counts on any day the “headed” para- 
graphs in any evening paper, he will find that more than half 
—often more than two-thirds—are of the same kind; that the 
world has been ransacked for them, sometimes at heavy cost, 
and that his general impressions from his paper are that 
bloodthirstiness is universal, and that dangerous accident or 
misfortune fills an appreciable space in all life. He never hears, 
if he reads for weeks, of anything pleasant ; and of the ordinary 
life of mankind, the life he sees everywhere around him, he 
perceives absolutely nothing atall. The conspicuous persons 
are murderers and policemen, the leading events are disasters, 
and the chief subjects of interest are hunts for criminals 
usually, in the paragraphs, ansuccessful. A sombre yet over- 
bright colour, grey fiecked with blood, is spread over the 
whole of each evening’s inielligence. 

We are quite aware that for much of all this evening 
papers are nearly irresponsible. They are provided with 
their news by a host of agents dispersed all over London and 
the world, whose business it is to send up incidents, and 
who find none to send except those of the character we 
have described. The world, in reality, is a very hum- 
drum place, the immense majority of the human race doing 
their business to-day as they did yesterday, and will te- 
morrow, in a style which, if it were described by ordinary 
penmen, no man would spend his penny in order to read 
about. He would get no distraction from such literature, and 
it is ten minutes’ distraction, not an hour’s instruction, for 
which he seeks in an evening paper. He does not want to be 
told that the operatiens of agriculture have been carried on 
all day in India with advantage to crop prospects, or to hear 
that in the Western States, owing to fine weather, the classes 
of the “school-marnis ” were on Monday wost unusually well 
attended. He can only report incidents susceptible of 
brief record, and in nine cases out of ten there are no 
such incidents except crimes or disasters. If you glance 
over the whole world at once, as we do nowadays, 
the crop of these never ceases, and, accordingly, they 
pour into the offices endlessly, and are recorded almost 
perforce as the salient facts of the history of the day. The 
manager would give better news if he could; but these are 
the facts sent in, and he makes them, as is his business, as 
conspicuous as he can. We do not suppose he has the slightest 
thirst for slaughter, or any morbid curiosity about crime, 
or the faintest wish that news should be sombre instead of 
being cheerful. He would probably space-out a new dis- 
covery tendirg to multiply food for mankind much 
more gladly than a new dynamite explosion, and would 
as soon report that a community was greatly delighted 
as that it “ was thrown into consternation,” or “filled with 
excitement and regret.” Nor are we about to moralise upon the 
“perverted taste” of the multitude of buyers. The old lady 
who “enjoyed her murders” was probably a very good old 
lady, and at least half the passion for exciting news is nothing 
but a desire to escape from the rather soporific effect of the 
usual, which is also the monotonous. We could pardon a 
man who read Mr. Fowler on Parish Councils in the morning 
—if there is such a man—for wanting in the evening the most 
startling murder, or the most sanguinary upset of a train 
pretty far off his home. One half at least of the gruesome 
stories are read by the majority with a shut imagination, and 
half the remainder are protected by that wall of selfishness 
which interposes between the brain and painful details as 
completely as between the heart and the mass of human 
misery. All we wish is to point out a new fact in our social 
civilisation, the supply of painful matter day by day and year 
by year as the staple of reading, and to examine, so far as we 
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can, what its effects must be. They can hardly be wholly 
beneficial, and we are unable to resist an impression that, 
though they do not exactly demoralise, they do tend to 
deteriorate the general corception of the world’s daily 
history. Cheerfulness is one main source of energy, and it 
is a little difficult to remain cheerful after reading an 
evening paper. It does not sadden so much as depress 
by its incessant revelation of misery which it is impossible to 
alleviate or help. The world seems so bad, so reckless, and 
so thick-headed. The effect is like the torment to any one 
interested in Brazil, of reading about her civil war, and 
recognising what the destruction of prosperity must be, and 
how little hope there is of a vivifying result to the sickening, 
sordid quarrel. We doubt if it is good to realise constantly 
how many men are given to murder, how little real protection 
there is against accident, how ghastly may be the fate, ail in 
@ moment, of the apparently happy. In some minds, no 
doubt, the effect may be healthy, for they may realise, as 
no preaching will make them realise, that “here we have 
no abiding city ;” but on the majority we fear the effect is to 
increase the sense of the perplexity and complexity of life, the 
doubt which is not a doubt, yet has most of its bad effects, 
whether Heaven is really ruling; the feeling that, with so 
much wickedness and folly everywhere, it is wiser to be self- 
regarding and to let things drift. We have an idea—and a 
very strong one, though the reader must take it for what it 
is worth—that the reading of many railway accidents all 
over the world would render a railway director less and not 
more careful that accidents did not occur on his particular 
line. “An accident,” he would involuntarily think, ‘is 
quite in the order of things, and occurs here, or occurs 
there, just as the lot falls. What is the use of losing 
dividends by so much extra precaution?” The falsity of 
the impression, too, which is thus created, cannot but 
be injurious. The world is a world which goes on for the 
most part very quietly, with a great sameness in its daily 
life, an immense deal of work, and results not altogether 
incommensurate, considering that twelve huudred millions of 
people secure for themselves out of hard ground three, or at 
least two, meals a day. The world as depicted in evening 
papers, is by no means either so tame or so strenuous, and 
by just the amount of difference in the true and the false 
impression is the judgment of men deluded. It is, for 
example, solely due to the newspapers—though in this 
the morning papers must share the blame—that whole 
nations are under the impression that society, the heaviest 
of all masses in existence, can be upset by the attacks of a few 
hundred active Anarchists. What are they to the old society 
of “ Assassins,” who upset nothing except Coeur de Lion’s 
nerves? Society can be frightened exceedingly, but it can 
no more be upset than the Himalaya can be bored through by 
the screaming rush of a railway train. The impression pro- 
duced is false, like the similar impression as to the range of 
disaster; and in all falsity there is, somewhere or other, loss 
of power. All such incidents—even the existence of Anarchy 
as a creed—are but ripples in the stream which never stops, 
and those who study ripples only, which is the necessary 
attitude for the moment of evening newspaper readers, 
will not only not become hydraulic engineers, but they will 
never understand rightly what the force of water in motion 
is. The seventeen paragraphs in the Pall Mall Gazette of 
Tuesday are, we dare say, all true. They are all more or less 
interesting to read, and we blame its conductors for none of 
them ; but their total effect is that of a world widely different 
from that which exists,—a phantom world in which there is 
no calm, no monotony, and no successful, steady work. It 
is as if astronomers were to take meteorites for the active 
forces of the universe, and “ corposants” for its phenomena, 
and to report day by day or hour by hour an explosion in the 
air, or a flaming at the masthead of befogged ships. 





POPULAR WEATHER-LORE. 
UDGED by results, the whole body of popular wisdom on 
the subject of weather would not have availed to predic 

the gale which recently filled a closely printed column of the 
%imes with the list of wrecks upon the British coasts. But the 
storm-warnings issued by the Meteorological Office were duly 
hoisted at every station on Thursday, the 16th of November, 
and though too late to warn vessels already at sea, the signal 
was in time to deter outward-bound ships from leaving our 








ports. Old-fashioned weather-lore will soon be disregardeg 
by practical people, and reckoned among the forgotten lumber 
of ancient error. But it has played a large part in the practigg 
and precept of the past; and the collection of proverbs, 
sayings, and rules concerning the weather, which Mr. 
Richard Inwards has just published, possesses something 
more than a literary and antiquarian interest. 

Rainbows have been associated with weather forecast since 
the ebb of the Deluge; and in this case, at least, popular 
wisdom is justified :— 

«A rainbow in the morning 

Is the shepherd’s warning ; 

A rainbow at night 

Is the shepherd’s delight,” 
is the commonest form of the adage; but it appears in many 
shapes. The sailor’s version has ‘ dog” for rainbow, as the 
small rainbow near the horizon is, in nautical metaphor, 
the sun’s dog, which runs in front of him. Sir Hum. 
phrey Davy explains the reason of the bad portent con. 
veyed by the morning rainbow. “The bow is only made 
when the rain-clouds are opposite to the sun.” In the evening, 
the rainbow is in the east, in the morning, in the west; and 
as our heavy rains are usually brought by a south-westerly 
wind, a rainbow in the west indicates that the bad weather 
is on the road, whereas the rainbow in the east shows that 
the rain in these clouds is passing away from us. But 
correct prophecy when rain is actually in sight will scarcely 
strengthen the cause of popular weather-lore. 

Sailors have long enjoyed a reputation for weather. 
wisdom. But it may be doubted whether it is based on 
anything more than a sense of the natural fitness of things, 
borne ont by the suggestions of a breezy costume, and an 
inbred perception of the exact point of the compass from 
which the wind is blowing. Like the infallible almanac. 
makers, they are ready to prophesy, but slow to give their 
reasons. “The Lord alone knows, ma’am, and I couldn’t tell 
you his wishes under a pint,” the standing formula of elderly 
coastguards in answer to feminine inquiries as to the chances 
of weather for a row or a sail, is a fair specimen of 
nautical prescience in such matters. Seamen, with all their 
advantages over average landsmen, cannot see the coming 
storm much beyond the horizon, and though they are quick 
to detect the difference between a distant fog-bank and a rain- 
cloud, and can readily distinguish land from either, the 
barometer in the captain’s cabin is worth the whole collection 
of nautical weather-wisdom. If anything, they incline to 
believe that weather can be made. Whistling for a wind is 
still a pioas observance, and dead bodies, or eggs, are 
supposed to be equally capable of raising an opposing 
gale. An eccentric acquaintance of the writer, who 
chose to bring home from Australia a stuffed kangaroo 
in a long box, was the object of all kinds of hostility 
from the crew, who succeeded in leaving the obnoxious 
case behind at one of the ports of call under the hollow 
pretext that it was mistaken for part of another pas- 
senger’s luggage. In the tropics, where the land and sea 
breezes alternate regularly, and the changes of weather are 
constant, or only disturbed by great commotions like hurri- 
canes and typhoons, the sailor shares the common knowledge 
of the country, with some additional acumen due to bis 
calling. But Chaucer, the shrewdest observer of the proper 
excellences of common callings, does not reckon weather- 
prophecy among the “shipman’s” virtues. He knows,— 

“ Of his craft to reckon well the tides, 
His streames, and his dangers him besydes, 
His harbour, and his moon, his lode-menage ; 
There was none such from Hulle to Cartage ; 


He knew well all the havens, as they were, 

From Gothland to the Cape of Finisterre, 

And every creek in Britain and in Spain,’— 
but he could not foretell a storm. 

Some animals, especially when wild or only partially 
domesticated, are accurate weather prophets; but the popular 
version of their warnings is either too elaborate, or mixed up 
with a mass of nonsense and pure assertion. ‘ When dogs 
eat grass it will be rainy.” Dogs eat grass for medicine, 
especially when much tied up. So do cats, and the 
lions at the Zoo have green grass given them two or 
three times a week in spring and summer. Mr. Theodore 
Bent quotes a Greek saying that if a cat licks herself 
with her face turned towards the north, the wind will 
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soon blow from that quarter. This belief, which seems not 
confined to Greece, ig another instance of the over-elaborated 

ppular forecast. The tradition that pigs can “see the 
wind,” that is, that they caa see it when on its way, is so old 
and well credited, that we are glad to give some reason for 
this belief in powers of foresight possessed by the most intelli- 

nt of our domesticated animals next to the dog. The fact 
js that the pig, a fat and hairless animal, is extremely sensi- 
tive to cold. A night’s easterly gale often kills pigs in a 
draughty stye. When swine were kept at large more than 
they are now, they were equally sensitive to coming changes of 
weather, and had habits of precautior now almost forgotten. 
It seems a common tradition that they would carry straw or 
fern to the sheds in which they slept, and make a warm bed 
against culd weather, which they felt to be approaching. This 
accounts for the saying that they “saw the wind.” The 
“ gloss” added by too ingenious observers, who noticed that 
some of the straw was dropped or blown away, was that the 
pigs threw the straw into the air to see which way the wind 
blew! Donkeys braying, peacocks screaming, and bulls 
bellowing before rain, are part of the correct observation of 
rustic weather prophets. The two first are very reliable. 
Bulls are nowhere common objects of the country-side; but 
the tradition survives, and 

“ Rain, rain pouring, 
Sets the bulls a-roaring,” 

is a refrain which ail the Suffolk children sing when sitting on 
a see-saw—whby at that particular time the writer knows not. 
Birds were the Roman peasant’s weather-glass; and though 
the effects of coming changes of weather on their habits 
depend on that which has prevailed before, they are among 
the best of animal barometers. The hush before a storm, 
except for the incessant chirping of the sparrows, is generally 
due to the silence of all the birds. Their demeanour is the 
most certain guide to tie break-up of a long frost: a partial 
thaw never deceives them into real excitement. The first 
beginning of the thaw after the great frost of 1891 was very 
gradual; but the partridges, which had suffered extremely, 
showed at once the most extravagant delight, calling, crowing, 
and racing over the snow from field to field in a way never 
previously observed. None of the previous partial thaws had 
caused any change in their demeanour. 


Two of the oldest and oddest forms of popular barometers are 
the leech in a bottle, and the frog on a ladder. Mr. Inwards has 
been so fortunate as to discover an old Spanish drawing giving 
nine positions of the leech, with verses describing its attitude 
and behaviour before different kinds of weather. The movements 
of fish in rivers follow very closely, and often precede, changes 
of weather, so there is nothing improbable in supposing that 
the leech may be affected in the same way. Its flexibility 
and power of sticking to the glass render ingenious inter. 
pretation easy, if arbitrary. Dr. Merryweather, of Whitby, 
contrived an apparatus by which one of twelve leeches confined 
in bottles rang a bell when a “ tempest” was expected. He 
showed this in the Great Exhibition of 1851, and advised the 
Government to establish leech-warning stations along the 
coast. When leeches were kept in every chemist’s shop, and 
often in private houses, their behaviour was the subject of 
constant observation; and it was generally noticed that in 
still weather, dry or wet, they remained at the bottom, but 
rose, often as much as twenty-four hours in advance, before a 
change; and, in case of a thunderstorm, rose very quickly to 
the surface, descending when it was past. The frog baro- 
meter, used in Germany and Switzerland, is a very simple 
apparatus, which is also popular among German-descended 
Americans. It consists of a jar of water, a frog, and a little 
wooden step-ladder. If the frog comes out and sits on the steps, 

rain is expected. But the weather-glass dearest to the old- 
fashioned cottager in the last generation was the “old man 
and old woman,” who came out of their rough-cast cottage in» 
foul or fair weather respectively. This was almost the earliest 
of semi-scientific toys, and depended on the contracting of a 
Piece of catgut fastened to a lever. The belief that bees will 
not fly before a shower is probably true, and is the rational 
origin of the banging of trays and iron pots with a door-key 
when bees are going to swarm. The insects are supposed to 
take this for thunder, and so settle close at hand, instead of 


process of rationalising can be found for the belief that if 
the insect inside cuckoo-spit lies head upwards, the summer 
will be dry, though the increased worrying of horses by flies 
before rain, and the rise of the gossamer-web before fine 
weather, is abundantly confirmed by observation. Animal 
weather prophets will never be neglected by those who can 
read their warnings. But of the multitude of signs in the sky, 
modern meteorology takes account of little beyond the move- 
ments of the highest clouds, the “ cirrus,” or mare’s-tails, which 
float above the rest. If during bright weather these appear, 
moving from the north-west, with a mass of similar cloud 
rising in the west, a southerly gale is almost certain. So, 
also, if these clouds appear moving from the north, a north- 
wester may be predicted. But even in these limited instances 
it is interesting to conirast the guarded language of modern 
weather prophets with the positive utterances of irresponsible 
tradition. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A LETTER FROM GIBRALTAR. 
November 15th. 
“ G1B,”—what is the general idea suggested by that mono- 
syllable to the home-keeping Englishman? Something, 
perhaps, of this sort,—an anachronism, a cause of ill-will 
to a friendly Power; a possession, perhaps useful, perhaps 
untenable, certainly expensive; convenient as a station for 
Fleet and Army in time of peace, but not of practical value 
in proportion to the show it makes. That it is a magnificent 
trophy, no one denies ; that our position in the world depends 
upon holding it, few would assert. But it is impossible to see 
the Rock and be indifferent. Itisa noble prospect as it stands 
there with its grey head in the clouds, its green sides softly 
clothed with pine and olive, its cheerful clean-faced houses 
with their fronts painted in all the colours of the Noah’s ark, 
and their brown-tiled roofs, looking out across the harbour 
to the shadowy Spanish mountains, and little Algeciras 
glimmering white at their base; its echoes seldom allowed 
to sleep for the roar of cannon and the merry noise of 
bugles and fifes, the quick tramp of soldiers, and the boarse 
word of command from the good-natured boys who march 
at their side; or when, as now, the bay is full of castles 
afloat and the land with sailors ashore, and on this spot 
is concentrated not only a specimen of our inestimable 
little Army, but also a dozen shipfuls of our seamen, and the 
Queen’s health is drunk every evening by fifteen thousand of 
her sworn subjects, ready to go to-morrow and fight for her and 
their country at any of the ends of the earth ; when night after 
night Gibraltar Bay is lighted up like a city in carnival, and all 
day long gun-practice shakes the windows, and Blue-jackets 
drill on terra firma,—it would be rather silly than philosophical 
to pretend indifference or moralise about our possession of 
Gibraltar, how we came by it, and what we ought to do with 
it. We will do that in the study at home, when the winter 
fog cools the passions. Here, as I sit in an embrasure of the 
fortress, looking down on Rosia Bay, with the weather like 
the best September, I like to think that Britannia rules the 
waves, and that “Gib” is one prong of her trident. Yet 
almost as I write, I hear that a torpedo-boat has gone down 
close by, in broad daylight and smooth water, and in no more 
difficult evolution than turning a corner; and one man 
drowned at his post. “Turned turtle” is all they say, but it 
does not sound a sufficient explanation of such a catastrophe. 
It would seem as if our ships were too clever to live. I went 
over a man-of-war the other day;—they don’t call them 
“men-of-war” nowadays, more’s the pity! The officer who 
showed the elaborate mechanism of his ship made a pro- 
viso at every turn. “If she keeps afloat,”—‘if we are not 
all knocked out of time by a big shot,”—“if anybody is 
alive to work the gun.” They seem to have lost confidence 
in their power to control the enormous and unstable masses 
of iron which we call ships in these days; and this apprehen- 
sion of disaster must tend to sadden the sailor when he has 
no security that skill, experience, and discipline can ensure 
his ship against such a calamity as that of the ‘ Victoria.’ 
Hear a sailor speak of the loss of the ‘ Victoria,’ and you 
will know what I mean. But whether we rule the waves as 
we did once, or not, there is some satisfaction in thinking 








Swarming at adistance. Squirting water at them with a garden- 
Syringe often makes them settle at once. But no such ingenious 
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the dogs, and Admirals, as Miss Austen says, were not 
disappointed men ; and if we do not boast to be much better 
than our fathers, we are perhaps not much worse. 

But to go back to “Gib.” An anachronism, we say,—so it 
looks at first ;—but let us consider a little more closely. It 
is a bit of European soil; and we do not think it desirable to 
hold bits of European soil,—we have left off hankering for 
Calais and Dunkirk, and we gave up Heligoland only yester- 
day, as we gave up Corfu thirty years ago. But we hold 
Gibraltar, a part of the Spanish mainland, a conquered 
town in a friendly country. We have moved, it would 
seem, from the position that our neighbour is our enemy, 
and not quite arrived at the position that our neighbour 
is our friend. If the French were to occupy Portland 
Bill, we should not like it. But is Gibraltar as much a 
part of Spain as Portland Bill is of England? It was not 
Spanish at all till four hundred years ago; our possession 
of it has lasted almost as long as theirs did, and our conquest 
has been a great military and historical fact, maintained 
before the eyes of the world ; whereas theirs, glorious at first, 
soon passed into the dingy twilight of the Philips, and ceased 
to be interesting to Spain itself. As for the natives of the 
Rock (‘‘ Scorpions,” as the garrison somewhat impolitely call 
them), they would be sorry to exchange the rule of Queen 
Victoria for that of Alphonso XIII., with his needy exchequer 
and not very victorious Army. Such a change would mean 
ruin to the inhabitants of Gibraltar, who are never tired of 
proclaiming their loyalty to England. It would put an end 
to a profitable contraband trade which in a roundabout way 
enriches Spain, and is, or was to a large extent, conducted by 
the Custom-house officials themselves. It is funny to see the 
population of Linea, a town created by smuggling, making 
ready day after day for the game of prisoner’s base, by which 
they get their living. Not a woman or a girl leaves the 
British lines without having her clothes carefully packed with 
contraband goods, and the very dogs are trained to play the 
game; whilst the sentinels no more expect to catch them all 
than if they were mosquitoes in a room, or perch in a pool,— 
cosas de Espaiia, these, and not to be inquired into by the 
foreigner. Then again, if we were to give up the fortress, the 
Spaniards might have difficulty in keeping it for themselves. 
If any other Power got it, the peace of Europe would be endan- 
gered; and soon. But then come the other party, and argue 
that the harbour is of no use to us unless our Fleet is so 
strong that we can do without the Rock; that the Rock is a 
sham, and would not stand a siege; that Minorca would be a 
better station,—no one, however, has offered us Minorca; that 
Gibraltar costs money to keep up. After all, the principal 
argument is a sentimental one,—that the Spanish do not like 
it, and other countries are or may be jealous. Sentimental 
arguments are the strongest of all, if they are real; but in 
the present instance, if we proposed to retire, cui bono? I 
think we had better stay there. 

Some people think Gibraltar dull. There is nothing very 
big going on. The Guards might be bored there; but the 
Guards want so much more than humbler people. They can- 
not live without Ascot and Goodwood, theatres, clubs, steeple- 
chases, hunting, and pheasants within reach, plentiful leave; 
and it must be allowed that the supply of these delights is 
limited at Gibraltar. There is a ballroom of the first 
magnitude; the theatre is precarious; steeple-chases are 
not favoured by the lie of the country; and it is to be 
remembered that the country, such as it is, does not belong 
to us. It is not very easy to take a walk or a drive at 
Gibraltar; there is nowhere to go, and you must come 
back the same way, and Spanish roads are bad. But the 
country is favourable to riding, and picnics are possible out 
of the hunting-season. You can get some pig-sticking, if you 
like to risk your life in the nasty little boat which goes across 
to Tangier, and which is as dangerous as the pig. There are 
certainly no pheasants; and you can shoot red-legged par- 
tridges in Suffolk. As for the Calpe hunt, those who know it 
best, say in praising it that it is meant for sportsmen, and 
that a man must be fond of hunting to enjoy it. That means, 

I am told, that the sport consists in doing hounds’ work, 
knowing the country, and getting a well-earned fox in difficult 
circumstances. There are no fences or ditches, and not much 
hard riding, and the gallopers of the Shires find it tame, caring 
perhaps, some of them, more for pace than for science. The 
garrison is proud ofthe British institution, and the Spaniards 
are interested; so much so, that a neighbouring grandee, 








Sefior Larios, is one of the most energetic and liberal sup. 
porters of the hunt, and takes a leading part in all its Pini 
cerns. Horses—barbs from Morocco—are cheap and fairly 
good. There are races also, in which polo-ponies compete. 
and everybody knows the points of everybody’s horse. The 
military races, indeed, are so much the property of the military, 
that the town does not attend them in large numbers, and 
they have rather a domestic and friendly character, like a 
large garden-party with an object, than a serious professional} 
interest. Then there is polo, good and plenty, cricket, tennis 
racquets, and other sudorifics. No one need be unemployed, 

For society, Gibraltar is not London. But though small 
the society is various enough not to be dull; and it is to the 
credit of the place altogether that the best people, military 
or civil, seem to like it best. In the first place, there is the 
garrison, with a small permanent naval element and frequent 
visitors from the Fleet, besides those who come and go by 
steamers. Besides this, there is a considerable Colonial staff 
of legal and administrative officers, who discharge small 
duties under big names, reminding one a little of Sancho 
Panza’s island, or the court of King Septimus, though for 
courtesy and hospitality they are hidalgos. Nothing can 
exceed the kindness of the residents, whether at regimental 
messes or in private houses, to those countrymen whom 
chance and the P. and O. steamers bring to their shores. Itis 
curious to be in a place where everybody and everything is as 
official as at Oxford ; where the day is marked only by guns and 
bugles for clocks, and the male population spends most of 
its time in marching and being marched backwards and for- 
wards, and getting in and out of mufti. 

I like to see the British soldier on and off duty, amusing 
himself for the most part soberly with his mates, or with his 
wife and children, if he has them; and his brother Jack, who 
furnishes just now a large part of the population of Gibraltar. 
I like to see him in church, too,—whether at the Cathedral, 
where young ladies dressed in surplices, with long hair 
streaming over their shoulders and small caps on their 
heads, sing voluptuous music, which reminds the worshippers, 
just a little, of the Savoy; or in his own plain church, with 
the Colonel and officers, singing and responding as if he had 
been used to go to church all his life. What miracle is it 
that converts these clowns and costers into the perfectly 
respectful and civil young men who take pleasure in showing 
you the Navy, and doing you any little service they can? 
Rudyard Kipling knows that they are not saints nor paladins; 
but discipline has taught them manners. I saw no drunken- 
ness, though Jack ashore has not always got his land-legs; 
and heard no disorder, unless the loud choruses at the music- 
saloons are disorderly ; and nothing can exceed the comfort 
and respectability of the canteens and living-quarters. The 
Army is supposed to bea bad school of morals; but are the 
villages and towns a better? We might do worse than 
imitate the Germans, and put all our youth through the 
service. 

Discounting the drawbacks of an enervating climate and 
confined space, Gibraltar is a pleasant place of residence. 
The winter sun shines as it sometimes does at midsummer in 
England, but with a clear white light such as we seldom see. 
It is mid-November, but the air is soft and genial by day and 
night, and one cannot but wonder why the sun sets so early 
in the afternoon, and why the beds are curtained with mos- 
quito-nets; but the insect’s mandoline does not let one wonder 
long ; and if he happens to share your net, you know of it 
next morning. 

The Rock changed from brown to green in the fortnight I 
spent there. Such is the magic of the sun, that when the rain 
comes a new spring comes with it. The great beauty of the 
place is the belt of verdure which runs down from the grey 
rock to the sea, and is chiefly occupied by the Alameda, or 
public garden, where the bands play in the afternoon. Here 
are palms, aloes, pepper-trees laden with red berries, feathery 
stone-pines, with their fresh autumn foliage, all kinds of ever- 
green trees high and low, bushes thick-hung with pendent 
white trumpet-flowers, gorgeous scarlet stars, heliotrope, 
geranium, roses, hothouse flowers, of which a Scotch gardener 
knows the names. This is late autumn, remember ;—one 


should be here in May to see Andalusian vegetation in its 
beauty. The mind ranging to England in November finds no 
vegetation there but sodden grass, covered with worm-casts, 
yellow leaves littering the gravel, and a few still shivering on 
the oaks and beeches, and true wintry cheerfulness of daisies 
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a 
and chrysanthemums. The cheerfulness is all indoors, and 
the South cannot match that. But why should we go indoors 
qhen the sun shines as it does here, and I am taking a holiday ? 

The steamer is signalled, and we leave the comfortable 
‘Buropa Hotel,’ drive down to the ‘ Ragged Staff,’ and call for 
Ballestero, an honest boatman with a face the colour of a 
cricket-bat, wrinkles like the new map with the augmenta- 
tions of the Indies, nutcracker jaws, and whiskers like 
Figaro’s. Ballestero is not there, but his son will be happy 
to take us on board. His son—or is it son-in-law, his 
nephew, cousin?—never mind! we tumble into a boat some- 
how, and row out amongst the lights of the Queen’s ships, 
lights from the town, the Rock, the Spanish land, stars 
larger than ours reflected in the tremulous water, to the great 
ship where she lies behind the ironclads, as big as a cathedral, 
enormous, luminous. A struggle with the baggage; a quarrel 
over our boat-fare; a crowd of new faces; hurry and dis- 
comfort; and our friends go off in their steam-launch into the 
darkness. The huge ship shakes herself through her whole 
length, booms some infernal trumpet-call, glides softly away, 
and in half-an-hour we have lost sight of “ Gib.” 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
“SCRUTATOR” AND THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


[To THE Epiror or THE ‘“‘ SPECTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—I do not at all doubt that your correspondent “ Scrutator” 
wrote what he bond fide believed about the causes of my resig- 
nation in 1881. But he is again entirely wrong when he says, 
in the Spectator of November 25th, that I “offered no public 
explanation at the time.” 

In intimating my resignation in the House of Lords, I did 
clearly and expressly state that I retired because I did not 
agree to be responsible for the coming Irish Land Bill. The 
rumour that I excused my retirement on the plea of ill-health 
isa rumour I never heard of, and I think that even on this 
point the memory of “Scrutator” has deceived him.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ARGYLL. 

Argyll Lodge, Kensington, November 29th. 





[“Scratator,” who is unwell, has asked us to intimate that 
his memory may have deceived him in this matter, as it no 
doubt has done.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE VIOLENT LANGUAGE OF POLITICIANS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—On my return to this country after a long absence, I am 
a good deal struck by the bitterness of political controversy, 
and the language in which it is expressed. As in some of the 
more remote places in which I have dwelt the Spectator has 
sometimes been the only paper that has reached me, I have 
been accustomed to take in my politics clothed and in their 
right mind. For the language of the Spectator, even when 
most forcible, has always been marked by a “ sweet reasonable- 
ness.” But for the last few months I have been occupied with 
politics, not only as a reader, but a writer, and consequently 
I have had to examine daily and weekly newspapers of all 
shades of opinions. 

Democracy is loud-voiced; but if Democracy finds it need- 
ful to write and—judging by some speeches—to talk in a 
manner that is rude when it means to be sarcastic, and 
childishly exaggerated when it intends to be forcible, so much 
the worse for its prospects. I am not disposed to quarrel with 
the extension of democratic influences in our politics, so long 
as the democracy is of English pattern ; but when writers and 
speakers take to screaming like a Frenchman, or hooting like 
an Irishman, it is impossible either to feel a liking for it in the 
present, or to have any vivid hopes for it in the future. Let 
me give a few examples of what I mean. When a Radical 
journalist looks forward to the next election, and sees a pro- 
spect of the return to power of the Tories, he is, no doubt, 
right from his point of view in speaking of such an event as 
a misfortune. But the Radical leader-writer or paragraphist 
speaks of a Tory Government in language that would not be 
misplaced if he thought that Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
would immediately proscribe, imprison, and hang their prin- 
cipal political opponents, silence the Press, and eject every 
Liberal alike from the Army and the Civil Service. Yet we 
know that a Tory Government is perhaps rather inclined to 
favour Liberals, and that no lawyer of commanding abilities, 


no clergyman of power, no valuable Civil servant would have 
his due preferment even delayed on account of his political 
opinions. In religious matters the same foolish exaggeration 
prevails. If a country clergyman refuses to deal at a Dis- 
senting grocer’s shop; if half-a-dozen children leave the 
chapel Sunday-school for the church school, because there are 
more currants in the church cake, or because the flannel 
petticoats given away are of a better quality; if a landlord 
refuses a site in his kitchen-garden for a chapel, one might 
suppose the fires of Smithfield were alight once more, or that 
the Dissenters suffered from a persecution as stern as was 
meted out to them two hundred years ago, so shrill is the 
outcry, so exaggerated—I had almost said dishonest—the 
affected tears and the terror of the Liberal and Noncon- 
formist press. 

Nor is the Liberal press the only offender. Some of the 
Tory papers are not much better. If they disapprove of a 
Liberal measure, they write of it in language that would not 
be misplaced if they expected the immediate dawn of a Reign 
of Terror. Home-rule will be a misfortune to the Empire, 
and probably consummate the ruin of Ireland; but even the 
Irish Parliament will not be the Jacobin body that its 
opponents pretend will assemble on St. Stephen’s Green. We 
shall probably see a talkative, windy, rather vulgar assem- 
blage of men, who will be corrupt and very disloyal. The 
Irish Parliament will be not unlike other local self-govern- 
ment bodies—a rather elaborate machinery for encouraging 
the corruption of the few by the indolence of the many. 

But let us turn to the speeches of some Radical M.P.’s. 
I suppose when Mr. Conybeare [Mr. Morton, not Mr. 
Conybeare] said to Lord Herschell that he might as well 
consult the parish beadle as the Lord-Lieutenant as to the 
appointment of Magistrates, he meant to be sarcastic; 
he certainly succeeded in being ill-mannered. Take for 
another example Mr. Burns’s speech about the Anarchist 
meeting in Trafalgar Square. It was surely as unwise as it 
was untrue to declare that to prevent the public expression 
of the views and aims of the Anarchists was to “ fetter the 
right of public meeting and free discussion.” The Anarchists 
are, by their own confession, cruel and cowardly murderers 
of women and children, and they surely deserve no sym- 
pathy from so earnest and tender-hearted a man as Mr. 
Burns. The fact is, all this party-language rings false, and 
has, I think, done as much harm to the Liberal Party as any- 
thing. Either these men believe what they say, and then 
they are ill-mannered fools; or they do not believe it, and 
then they evidently think but poorly of the intelligence and 
good-feeling of their hearers. There are no politicians who 
display such a real “ distrust of the people” as those who use 
this exaggerated language. 

Even supposiag that fora time men in an early stage of 
political education believed the portraits drawn by certain 
evening papers of Mr. Chamberlain, or Mr. Balfour, when in 
time they learn more and can think for themselves, is there 
not likely to be a reaction? To speak of a somewhat similar 
experience, I remember how great a revulsion came to me 
when, after being brought up in strong anti-Popery views, 
I realised that the Roman Church produced a singularly 
beautiful type of personal religion, and that there was a good 
deal to be said in support of the position taken up by the 
Roman Catholics. Had I not had the good fortune to have 
some foundation of reading and knowledge to fall back on, 
and had I not sat at the feet of Stanley and Maurice as a lad, 
I might well have passed, as many others have done, from one 
extreme to the other. And as in religion, so in politics. 
Surely nothing is so likely to provoke a reaction in some 
minds, and contempt and scepticism in others, as the absurdly 
exaggerated language used so freely by political writers and 
speakers of the present day. Such use of language defeats 
its own end, and we are apt to pass over the partial truth that 
may underlie the wild words, with : “Oh, it is only So-and-So, 
and he, you know, cannot be taken seriously.” I firmly believe 
there is no way in which an eminent and able man will so 
surely injure his influence and impair his power for good, as 
by the use of the kind of language of which I have spoken.— 
I am, Sir, &c., Tuos. F. DALE. 





AN APOLOGY. 


[To tHe Eprror oF THE “Spectator.” ] 


Srr,—Will you kindly allow me the space to apologise to 





“ Scrutator ” and also to yourself for having rashly and with- 
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out reference to files of newspapers (which is a hard thing to 
manage) trusted to memory about elections of nearly thirty 
years ago? I did not expect to be able to prove by any his- 
torical work what I thought I distinctly recollected, but I find 
on reference to “ Bright’s History of England ” (edition 1888, 
period 1837-80, chapter ix., on Lord Russell’s Ministry, 
November, 1865), almost the first words alluded to Mr. 
Gladstone’s defeat at Oxford University, and election in 
Lancashire. In those years I resided within a few miles 
of St. Helens, and was able to devote several entire days 
in canvassing for the Liberal candidates in 1861, which 
must have been a by-election, and for Mr. Gladstone, 
for whom every Liberal voter of that period plumped, in 
1865. It was a very arduous task in a county election a 
generation ago, under the Chandos Clauses of the first 
Reform Bill, to canvass the scattered fifty-pound tenants- 
at-will, and to collect your men at an early hour on the 
polling-day, and to carry them in carriages to the county 
town to vote openly at the hustings. One might have con- 
fidence in recollecting all the details of two such experiences, 
and I hope that you and your correspondent will kindly for- 
give me for mixing up the dates in my head.—I am, Sir, &c., 
November 27th, 1893. MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 





PARISH COUNCILS. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “SpectTaTor.” | 
S1r,—I gather from a letter, signed “ Rector,” in the Spectator 
of November 25th, that the writer is under the impression the 
Parish Councils Bill allows Parish Councils to purchase land 
compulsorily for allotments; in fact, the whole of his letter 
seems chiefly burdened with this notion. 

Permit me to say that Parish Councils, according to the 
Bill as introduced into Parliament, have not the power to hire 
or purchase a single yard of land compulsorily for allotment 
purposes.—I am, Sir, &c., J. L. GREEN, 

Secretary, Rural Labourers’ League. 

Birmingham, November 28th. 





“REQUIESCAT IN PACE.” 
[To rue Eprroz oF THE “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,— J. E. K.” seems to me to have failed completely in 
his attempt to refute the reasoning of your thoughtful article 
on prayers for the departed. I agree with you, that what it 
is legitimate to hope for, it is legitimate, on grounds alike of 
Scripture and reason, to pray for. “ Prayer, in the sense of 
petition,” “J. E. K.” thinks, “looks exclusively to the future 
for its answer, whereas hope will apply also to the present.” 
Surely hope looks always to the future; and when your cor- 
respondent says, “I hope that you are well,” he means, “I 
hope to hear that you are well.” Hope is always expectant ; 
its very essence is the desire of an enjoyment as yet future. 
When “I hope that you are well,” I am wishing for a cer- 
tainty which is not now present to me. The rest of 
“J. E. K.’s” illustrations seem to meas forced as they are 
irrelevant. To quote De mortuis nil nisi bonum as an equiva- 
sent to Requiescat in pace is surely presuming a little too 
much on the credulity of your readers. Does your cor- 
respondent seriously believe that any one who has ever placed 
that pious wish or prayer over the tomb of a departed relative 
or friend intended only to bid living detractors to “let the 
departed rest in peace ” ? 

“J. E. K.” seems to think that prayer for the departed is 
inconsistent with “the teaching of the Gospel.” The Jews 
do not so understand the Old Testament, for they bave 
prayers for the departed in the ritual; and I know nothing 
in the New Testament which bears out your correspondent’s 
view. The earliest liturgies have prayers for the departed ; 
and I believe the best commentators, ancient and modern, 
think that Onesiphorus was dead when St. Paul prayed for 
him (2 Tim., 18). Onesiphorus is mentioned in the past 
tense; and in that passage, as well as in 2 Tim. iv., 19, “the 
household of Onesiphorus ” is greeted, not himself. Such a 
prayer for a departed friend would come naturally from a 
Christianised Jew. Indeed, prayers for the departed seem to 
me to be a natural instinct of the human heart. Who that 
has lost any one greatly loved can help following the departed 
into the unseen realm with longing prayers, inarticulate or 
expressed, for his welfare? See how naturally Tennyson ends 
his great ‘“‘Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington” 
with the prayer, “ God accept him, Christ receive him.” 








The truth is, that the popular objection to prayers for the 
departed is based on a total misconception of the spiritual 
world and its inhabitants. The common view is that death 
arrests a man’s moral progress and fixes his character unalter. 
ably. But that is a view opposed both to reason and Scripture; 
to reason, because progress is a universal law of human life 
everywhere,—progress upward or downward; to Scripture, 
which teaches in a variety of passages that heaven is not one 
place, but many. “In my Father’s home,” says our Lord,, 
“are many abiding-places ; if it were not so, I would havetold 
you,”—words which imply that this was a conclusion go 
natural, so consonant with reason and common-sense, that He 
would have made a special revelation of the fact if it were 
otherwise. In the prayer which Christ taught his disciples, 
the expression is ‘“‘ the heavens,” not “ heaven,” as in our Eng- 
lish version. St. Paul also speaks of having been caught up 
into the third heaven. In fact, heaven is mentioned as plural 
almost throughout the Old and New Testaments. And, of 
course, that must be the conclusion of any thinking person. 
Human beings pass out of this life in every stage of ethical 
development, and death makes no breach in the continuity of 
their characters. As they leave the earth, such is their moral 
condition when they open their eyes in the spiritual world. 
What a vista that fact opens out as to the necessary grada- 
tions of abodes suited to the infinite varieties of characters, 
from the invincibly ignorant sinner in faith or morals, who 
has had no chance here, to the perfected saint who, on leaving 
the body, may be fit for the Beatific Vision! He who arrives. 
there fit only for “the lowest room” may one day reach the 
highest, while he who has passed at once into the highest to 
which man can attain on leaving this world will still mount. 
higher and higher in the realm of being, as the faculties 
expand by toil-less activity; always getting nearer, though 
never getting near, the uncreated Creator. 

That is the scriptural view of heaven, and it follows that if 
intercessory prayer is a legitimate and effective instrument 
in the spiritual progress of man in this life, it must be so 
also in the next. To condemn the practice of prayer for the 
departed is to undermine the doctrine of prayer for the living. 
They stand or fall together, except on the untenable view, at 
once unscriptural and irrational, that at the moment of death 
every human being passes at once into one of two places, with 
a character unchangeably fixed for ever. 

Nor is this a view confined to one party in the Church of 
England. I trust that it would not be rejected by Evan- 
gelicals. It is, I believe, held by the Broad Church party as 
well as by the High. Of that I had once a special proof, which 
may interest some of your readers. Some years ago, the 
late Archbishop Tait received a communication from the 
Holy Synod of the Greek Church in Athens, saying that the 
Synod had instructed the clergy throughout Greece to per- 
form the usual rites of funeral, including the prayers for the 
departed, for any member of the English Church who might 
die in Greece without an opportunity of being buried by an 
English clergyman. The Archbishop instructed bis chaplain 
to acknowledge the Synod’s letter with thanks, but to add 
that “ prayers for the dead were not allowed in the Church of 
England.” I was at the time, as I am still, a member of a 
clerical debating society in London, of which the late Dean 
Stanley was, and his successor is, a member. We meet once 
a month and discuss a paper read by one of the members. 
On the appearance of Archbishop Tait’s reply to the Greek 
Synod, Dean Stanley wrote to ask me if 1 would read the 
next paper, and suggested prayers for the departed for a sub- 
ject. Ivead a paper accordingly in defence of the doctrine, 
and my impression is that none of the members, most of 
whom were Broad Churchmen, made any objection to the 
doctrine. Dean Stanley bimse’f was good enough to approve 
of my paper, and got it published in the Contemporary 
Review, then edited by the present editor of the Nineteenth. 
Century. I have reason to believe that Archbishop Tait 
regretted afterwards, as Dean Stanley did at the time, his 
hasty condemnation of so ancient and reasonable a practice, 
and one in perfect harmony with the spirit of the Church 
of England, pace Chancellor Espin’s recent decision.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Matcorm MacCott. 

The Residence, Ripon, November 20th. 


‘To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the autobiography of the late Mr. W. Bell Scott 


(Vol. Il. p. 276-77) there is an interesting reference to this 
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phrase. Mr. Scott believed that he had discovered its Hebrew 
origin. At the funeral of a friend in a Jewish burying-place, 
“on every upright stone I observed three Hebrew words 
inserted towards the end of every inscription, the rest 
being in English. These words my informant, who was a 
Hebrew, told me were only translatable, ‘May he rest in 
peace,’ exactly the same formula as the Romanist inscription, 
Requiescat in pace. They had been used, he said, by the 
Chosen People time out of mind. Why should this remain 
-gtill in use with us Christians, whose boast it is that immor- 
tality has been brought to light by the Gospel?—to whom, 
therefore, death is the opposite to an eternal sleep,—an 
awakening to a higher life. The truth seems to be that the 
earliest Christians in Rome were Jews, whose graves in the 
Catacombs continued to be so inscribed, and these again were 
imitated by later converts; and so the form of inscription 
continued to be ignorantly followed by the Church, even down 
to this nineteenth century! Such is the tenacity of life in 
religious usages when once they have become authoritative.” 

As giving some ground for the Hebrew origin of the phrase, 
the following sentence from Edersheim’s Life and Times of 
Jesus the Messiah, Vol. IL., p. 319, may be quoted :—“ There 
Ce many inscriptions found on Jewish tombs out 
of Palestine (in Rome and other places) written in bad Greek 
or Latin, containing perhaps a Hebrew word, and generally 
ending with shalom (peace).” 

Perhaps Mr. Scott did not see three Hebrew words, but 
only the three Hebrew letters making the word “shalom ” 
(peace).—I am, Sir, &e., J. R. 





WHAT IS UNWOMANLY?P 
[To rae Epiror or THE “SprEctaToR,”’} 
$18,—Please kindly permit me to exculpate myself from the 
imputation that the little essay, “ What is Unwomanly?” 
which I recently sent to Woman, “was written for the express 
purpose of pleasing men,”—nothing being further from my 
thoughts. The essays were limited to one hundred words, 
and were to follow the lines of Woman’s motto, “ Forward, 
but not too fast.” My sole object, therefore, was to deprecate 
all self-laudation and noisy clamour for our “Rights” zs 
unwomanly. “'To advance by mine and countermine ” was, I 
now find, an incorrect phrase, as the besiegers mine, and the 
besieged countermine; but by it I meant nothing underhand 
or mean, simply that by unobtrusive determination and gentle 
insistence, we should wndermine the rocks of adverse opinion 
and narrow judgment, and reach our goal,—i.e, liberty to 
cultivate and use as freely as men do, whatever talents have 
been intrusted to our charge. A dear old donkey I know 
learns to open every gate on his estate; while his companion, 
a “war-horse,” with snorting nostrils and clattering hoofs, 
blindly and vainly seeks an exit. To “touch pitch” I con- 
sider unwomanly when it is unnecessary. I honour all our 
quiet, earnest pioneers,—the real martyrs of this age. By 
being “only unwomanly when she forgets to set herself to 
man, c.,” I meant that each sex ought to bring out the best 
qualities in the other, sustaining and interpreting the music 
of life, as the instrumental accompaniment brings out the 
heauty of “ noble words.”—I am, Sir, &c., A. M. Weop. 
? Edinburgh Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W., Nov. 26th. 





THE ALLEGED DUBLIN SUICIDE. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’ | 

£1k,—With reference to the supposed suicide in Dublin, I 
wish to say that your correspondent, who writes from the 
University Club here, is in error. The Social Review is not 
responsible for what is described as a fabrication. The thing 
appeared first in the Dublin Figaro. It was entirely the crea- 
tion of the editor’s imagination, and was meant as a skit on 
the insurance-coupon system, as any one with an ounce of 
vod; could have seen.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Dublin, November 27th. CHARLES DUNNE. 








POETRY. 
laine eR 
GRIEF AND CONSOLATION. 
[Cf. BLANCO WHITE'S SONNET: “ NIGHT AND DEATH.” | 
Because the sun is too mtensely bright, 
Within his beams heaven’s lesser beauties fade ; 
And many of the marvels God has made 





Would be for ever shrouded from our sight 
Tf the sun never set. But with the night 
New wonders of God’s goodness are displayed ; 
The countless stars bespangling heaven’s arcade, 
The pale moon, with her soft and lovely light. 


The sorrow that around us darkeneth 
When some great blessing is withdrawn from ken, 
Shows other gifts of God unmarked till then. 

E’en that first sin of Adam, which brought death, 
Revealed new wonders of God’s love for men, 


And made another heaven of Nazareth. E. H.. 








BOOKS. 


——_>———_ 
A FRIEND OF MARIE ANTOINETTE.* 


To say that a book is translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey is to 
say that it is well done; and a work by M. Paul Gaulot 
ought. to be profitable to students of Count Fersen’s real 
relations with Marie Antoinette. M. Gaulot has written 
more than one book crowned by the French Academy, and he 
is quoted with respect by M. de la Rocheterie in his exhaustive 
Life of the Queen of France as a writer specially acquainted 
with the obscure plots for her escape in 1793. 

We do not know if Baron Klinckenstrém’s production 
of some of his great-uncle Count Fersen’s private papers 
in the year 1878 was followed by their translation into 
English. If the book entitled Le Comte de Fersen et 
la Cour de France has been so translated, this volume is 
superfluous. It is made up of extracts from fuller and 
more interesting documents, and we do not think that M. 
Gaulot has added to their value by continual innuendo and 
supposition in support of his theme. His theme is, indeed, in 
itself contradictory. To make a saleable French novel out of. 
facts from which no certain conclusion is foregone, M. Gaulot 
is obliged continually to contradict himself. Count Axel 
Fersen is not a paladin according to the ideals of the Boule- 
vards. M. Gaulot had to adapt him to his réle of the Queen’s 
lover. Marie Antoinette has been so generally acquitted 
by historians of anything more than frivolity and passion for 
amusement, that the author is driven to his wits’-ends to 
supply materials for any fresh suspicions of the invisible 
intrigue which he supposes from 1774 to 1793. He has to do 
this, moreover, under cover of extreme respect and admiration 
for the Queen, whose trust in her devoted servant was, and 
with good reason, unbounded. 

M. Gaulot is doubtless particularly well informed, but it 
is possible to select information with ultimate purposes, and 
to dress it in notes of admiration, in the emphasis of italics, and 
in such phrases as “‘ we may well imagine,” or “ it is impossible 
to doubt,” so that the reader is ready to believe the contrary , 
of the fact stated. Whatever the Academy may think of M. 
Gaulot’s merits, we find him in English dress unmistakably 
vulgar, vulgar in thought, and sometimes in expression, “ in- 
capable of the Court,” to use the German idiom, incapable 
even of duly appreciating Louis XVI, and absolutely blind to 
Fersen’s chivalrous and ascetic character. 

All that M. Gaulot tells us of Madame du Barry and of the 
Court of Marie Antoinette, is familiar to the least literate 
reader. To what taste does he pander when he reproduces 
the insolent slang by which Louis XV. in his ennui was 
amused? It jars asa discord in a book that concerns Count 
Fersen. ‘ Hé, la France! ton café f le camp” is in any 
case untranslatable, and Mrs. Hoey need not have attempted 
it. From the first page of physical admiration to the last 
description of Count Fersen’s murder by a Stockholm mob, 
M. Gaulot never hits the right and noble note of Fersen’s un- 
selfish knight-errantry. Of a family already known and 
valued in European Courts, John Axel Fersen, making the 
tour of Europe when he was nineteen, was presented to the 
Dauphiness, herself nineteen, in 1774. Portraits of him repre- 
sent him as extremely good-looking, of a calm and serious 
countenance, with grave eyes, 1nd a mouth that looked better 
fitted for sadness than laughter. His nostrils were finely cut, 
indeed every feature expressed the dignified pride and refine- 
ment which were traits of his friendship for Marie Antoinette. 
‘Notwithstanding the pleasant manner of the Dauphiness, 


* A Friend of the Queen. Translated by Mrs. Cashel Hoey from the French 
of Paul Gaulot, Lon:con: W. Heinemann, 1894. 
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and her frank and familiar reception of him, Count Fersen 
maintained the perfect reserve of a great gentleman,” M. 
Gaulot writes; and it was so. Why then does he observe,— 
“We may guess how glad the enemies of the Queen were, 
when distinct indications and real facts enabled them to 
speed their darts with a truer aim”? 

When he reappeared at Versailles in 1778, Marie Antoinette 
was Queen. She was just then in her “ maddest, merriest 
time.” Again M. Gaulot does his best to emphasise Court 
trifles, which he weaves into the tissue of his theme. Marie 
Antoinette wants to see Fersen in his Swedish regimentals. 
She sings to her friends some lines from an opera :— 

“ Ah que je fus bien inspirée, 
Quand je vous regus dans ma cour.” 

Her husband was cold. She was Austrian. The vicious 
courtiers straightway gave Fersen credit for a royal love- 
affair. M. Ganulot attributes the young Swede’s expedition 
under Rochambeau in aid of the United States entirely to 
his chivalrous wish to stop the gossip which was prevalent. 
Poor Queen ! his going could not silence a dozen other libels 
on her, and even Fersen’s dignified denial that she regretted 
him was but turned into a proof of prudence on his part. 
And M. Gaulot, triumphantly resuscitating these old stories, 
exclaims: “ We admire Titus and Berenice for immolating 
their love to a policy which prohibited it.” Their “love,” 
used in the Gaulot sense, has yet to be proved, and no word 
in Fersen’s undoctored correspondence admits of any but 
that true love which accompanied daily-growing respect. 

Not only Fersen, but a flight of Versailles courtiers, betook 
themselves to win their spurs in America. We will not follow 
them in their campaign, except to say that Count Fersen 
behaved well, and returned after three years to the colonelcy 
of the Royal Suédois Regiment, bestowed by Louis XVI. at his 
own King’s request, a request backed by Marie Antoinette with 
the frankness which neutralises all suspicion of her motives. 
M: Gaulot does his best for his hero, but in his wish to praise 
him he altogether misses the really fine characteristics of the 
finished gentleman, who would have been the last to boast of 
English reverses in which he took little part, or of Washing- 
ton’s Order of Cincinnatus to which Fersen was admitted. If 
he allowed his friend and countryman, M. de Staél, to outrun 
him in the pursuit of Mademoiselle Necker, it was not neces- 
sarily because of his passion for the Queen. Fersen was of 
Scandinavian temperament. Not once do we hear of his 
being mixed up in any intrigue. He is incomprehensible by 
M. Gaulot. The story of his double life, now attending on 
Gustavus, whose confidence he entirely possessed, now at 
Valenciennes in command of his French regiment, drags on 
through a slow stream of political commonplaces, among 
threadbare anecdotes of the faults and follies enacted on the 
stage of Versailles. Of course, the Queen’s friends, Mes- 
dames de Lamballe and de Polignac, are among the 
badly sketched figures on it. M. Gaulot is nothing if 
not severely critical, and the translator in a note adds 
her pebble to the stones heaped on the poor Duchesse 
de Polignac’s memory, and quotes Madame de Rémusat 
as a witness to the ingratitude of the quiet, indolent, 
beautiful creature, whose chief sins were that she gained 
injudicious friendship from the Queen, and that her hus- 
band’s family traded on it. The Duchesse de Polignac was 
a misfortune in Marie Antoinette’s life, for the Queen set 
her up as an idol in what was, unhappily, a vacant shrine 
before her children filled it ; but as for her “treachery and in- 
gratitude,” she had the Royal orders for her emigration in 1789, 
and once in the Coblentz atmosphere, so placid and unheroic 
a nature drifted with the emigrant Princes. We do not think 
Madame de Rémusat sufficient authority to prove Madame de 
Polignac’s “ base nature in all vicissitudes.” Fersen did not 
find her sufficiently sympathetic; but Fersen was not easily 
satisfied. Perhaps because of the multiplicity of his know- 
ledge, M. Gaulot does not single out his hero as the chief 
contriver of the Royal escape on the 20th of June, 1791; yet 
the figure whose every nerve and muscle were strained to 
secure success as no other man’s were, has a beauty of 
statuesque energy which other personages of that unsteady 
time do not possess. Fersen, however often he is mentioned, 
is never really present in these pages,—not even so impor- 
tant as in half-a-dozen narratives in which he is but a 
secondary figure. And yet nearly a hundred pages are 
spent in a tepid hash of the dramatic story. It is usual 








in relating Pétion’s fancies about Madame Elisabeth to 
omit the more revolting of them; but M. Gaulot gives them 
with a relish certainly not derived from any sympathy with 
the outraged memory of the admirable woman who is libelled 
afresh in this repetition. We know that she was passionately 
opposed to the King’s liberal concessions, that she was much 
in sympathy with her other brothers; why does M. Gaulot 
give the reader to think that a chance phrase of the Queen’s, 
who said that discussion was impossible, and their family 
circle was “ hell” in consequence, was to be set against Elisa« 
beth’s loyal devotion and proved affection? It seems to ug 
but a hint of his private dislike of both women. 

To political readers the true importance of Count Fersen’s 
papers lies chiefly in his report of the intrigues and conduct 
of the European Powers in 1791-92. No doubt Fersen’s 
master, the King of Sweden, was ready to make war in behalf 
of the imprisoned Royalties of France. The other more 
immediate neighbours feared the contagion of revolution, ang 
desired the dismemberment and humiliation of France, 
So half-hearted were the measures that corresponded to 
the pretentious scoldings of the Powers, that it would be 
easy to doubt of their sincerity at any time. The Duke 
of Brunswick’s celebrated manifesto, which drove Paris to bay, 
is said to have been composed by Fersen. In it all the passion 
of his failures to save the Royal Family breaks out, and in it 
we can see the fierce anger of his personal loyalty. The 
imprudent document gains interest as the challenge of 
a paladin to a world of misbelievers; but why was it treated 
as a serious summons to a sensitive and inebriate nation ? 
What Power was to blame? Fersen was accredited privately 
in 1791] as the King of Sweden’s real representative behind 
M. de Staél, his nominal ambassador. His papers and journal, 
when given at length, are of extreme value. Treated senti« 
mentally by M. Gaulot, they become insincere; for his wish 
to persuade us, while he protests the contrary, that Fersen’s 
loyal and almost one-idead devotion to the King and Queen of 
France had at least its origin in a common intrigue, coma 
pels the author to a continual search for mares’-nests. He 
makes much of blotted and suppressed lines in Fersen’s 
journals and in the letters to him of the Queen. His 
use of italics is unfair, and always calculated to mis. 
represent Marie Antoinette. For instance, he quotes a 
letter of hers to her mother, written in 1778, concerning 
the affair of the Bavarian succession. “The glory of 
the King and the good of France are‘§concerned in 
this, without reckoning the welfare of my dear country;” 
and M. Gaulot exclaims,—‘ Her dear countryj! Austria.” 
After Fersen’s services on the flight to; Varennes, the 
Queen writes with affectionate concern for his anxiety, 
and concludes her note of a dozen lines,—“ Adieu !jI shall no 
longer be able to write to you...... ” In it; M. Gaulot 
“discerns a sentiment that is not gratitude only.” That 
friend who grieves “for all he suffers in having no news of 
them,” well knows the heart to which she speaks, and how sad 
is that “adieu ” and her intimation that she “ willfmo longer 
be able to write to him whose love consoles and sustains her!” 
As a matter of history, the Queen’s farewell to M. de Jarjayes, 
when she refused to escape from the Temple, if it were to 
separate her from her children, is even more simply touching. 
Will M. Gaulot insinuate another “ Friend of the Queen ” on 
the strength of it ? 





TRAVELS IN KASHMIR AND}TIBET.* 


Mr. Knicut has given us a delightful book of travels, and 
something more. In the course of his journey in the East he 
met with some exceptional opportunities, and; knew how to 
make use of them, with the result that his book, over and 
above the interest which a keen observer andJa writer of some 
descriptive power is able to give to a narrative of travel in 
regions little known, yet strangely fascinating to all, contains 
matter of political and historical importance as well. Soon 
after his arrival in Kashmir, in the spring of 1891, Mr. 
Knight had the good fortune to accompany Mr. W. R. Law- 
rence, our Settlement Officer in the State, on one of his 
official tours, and his observations in the course of that 
journey may be commended to any one who wishes to realise 
the quality of our Indian administrators, and the beneficent 





* Where Three Empires Meet: A Narrative of Recent)Travel in Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Gilgit, and the Adjoining Countries. By,E. F.: Knight. London: Long- 
mans Green, and Co, 1893. 
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influence of their work. All the land in Kashmir is the 
property of the Maharajah, and, before the advent of Mr. 
Lawrence, the collection of the revenue was an organised 
system of robbery and oppression which impoverished the 
people without enriching the Treasury. The revenue was 
collected in kind, a most wasteful system, the unfor- 
tunate cultivators being supposed to hand over two-thirds 
of their produce to the State. But in practice they 
were completely at the mercy of the State officials, and were 
as fearful of showing signs of prosperity as the subjects 
of that worst of all governments, the Sultanate of Morocco. 
And not only were the wretched peasants despoiled of the 
fruits of their industry, but, under the forced labour system, 
they were liable to be dragged away hundreds of miles, to 
perish of cold and hunger and thirst, in the transport service 
on the Gilgit road. As we follow the Settlement Officer on 
his tour, we are able to form some notion of the rapidity and 
success with which Englishmen such as he can strike down 
the oppressor, and bring order out of confusion in a mis- 
governed Indian State :— 

«A neighbouring village was interesting as an example of the 

ood Mr. Lawrence has already effected. This was once a con- 
siderable place, but the houses are now in ruins, and on the 
waste lands the squares of grass-grown ridges show the borders of 
former paddy fields. The whole of the inhabitants fled to India 
in the fatal year of 1879. These people are now flocking back. A 
year before our visit there were but seven families in the village ; 
we now found thirty, for during the previous twelve months 
twenty-three families had returned from the Punjab, where they 
were doing well, the report of Mr. Lawrence’s settlement-work in 
their native land, and of the security from oppression that was 
already enjoyed in the settled districts, having reached these 
exiles.” 

The railway from the Punjab to Srinagur will restrict the 
area of famine in the future. Since we have actively inter- 
fered in the administration of the State, the horrors of the 
Gilgit transport service have been greatly mitigated, and the 
military road we have built will put an end to them alto- 
gether. Kashmir, in fact, is in a state of rapid transition ; 
and though the Indian Government, unwilling to increase its 
responsibilities, does not remove the obstacles in the way of 
English enterprise and settlement, it is doubtful whether, in 
view of the great attractions which the climate and natural 
resources of the country present, it will long be able to main- 
tain that policy. One fact of interest at the present moment 
is noticed by Mr. Knight. Though the bulk of the popula- 
tion is Mahomedan, the dominant caste of Hindoos who have 
ruled the country since they wrested it from the Pathans in 
1819 treated cow-killing until recently as a capital offence ; 
and the punishment is still imprisonment for life. But these 
Kashmiri Mussulmans seem to be a feeble and cowardly race, 
born to accept any kind of tyranny with submission. They 
are an exception to the rule that Islam gives dignity and 
spirit to its votaries. 

Leaving Srinagur, Mr. Knight crossed the Western Hima- 
layas, and travelled as far as Leh in company with Captain 
Bower, the explorer of Tibet, who was then setting out on 
the now famous journey which ended a year later at Shanghai. 
Leh is the capital of Ladak, an outlying portion of Tibet 
conquered by the Sikhs half a century ago, and stil] within 
the dominions of the Sikh dynasty that rules in Kashmir. 
But the inhabitants are Mongolian by race and Buddhists by 
religion, and Ladak is neither physically nor morally dis- 
tinguishable from Chinese Tibet. The country is in practice 
a theocracy under the control of the powerful Buddhist 
Church, which absorbs one-sixth of the population, and the 
lamas still regard their spiritual over-lord, the Grand Lama 
at Lassa, as their rightful temporal ruler as well. Ladak is 
the land of topsy-turvydom in all things—Mr. Knight happily 
compares it to Gulliver's Laputa—alike fantastic in the physi- 
cal features of nature, and in the customs and institutions 
of man. Among other things, the strange practice of 
polyandry prevails, based apparently on economic reasons ; 
at all events, it has the effect of keeping down the 
popuiation, and preventing poverty in a country of no 
natural fertility. In Leh, where there is a considerable 
Mahomedan population, the contact of the two extremes 
of polygamy and polyandry has resulted in monogamy 
being the rule both among Mussulmans and Buddhists. 
While at Leh, Mr. Knight was able to attend a great 
religious festival, the performance of a mystery-play, at the 
menastery of Kimis in the neighbourhood. Buddhists have 





none of the jealous exclusiveness of other Asiatics in matters 
of religion, and he was allowed, it would seem, complete 
liberty of access to their penetralia. Mr. Knight notes, as so 
many travellers have noted, the strange resemblance between 
the forms and pageantry of Buddhism and those of the 
Roman Church; but this can hardly be other than a mere 
coincidence. As the result of all his observations, he declares 
that Buddhism in Ladak has completely lost its spiritual 
meaning and force, and has become so overgrown with for- 
malism and ritual, that it is now no better than a degraded 
system of idolatry. Prayers are rolled on wheels which are 
turned by water-power, and with each revolution the efficacy 
of the petition is increased; piety has been quite dissociated 
from morality ; and even the priests have forgotten the real 
significance of the symbols and ceremonies of their religion. 
But there may well be exaggeration here. A hasty traveller 
through some of the Catholic countries of the Continent, with 
little antecedent knowledge of the Church of Rome, might see 
in it little more than a mixture of superstition and pageantry, 
and might utterly fail to appreciate the moral and spiritual 
significance of its teaching. 

From Leh, Mr. Knight travelled to Gilgit, following for the 
greater part of the journey the valley of the Indus, and pass- 
ing through the country of Baltistan, whose amiable inhabit- 
ants, of the Mongolian stock, but Mahomedans of the Shiah 
sect in religion, have been the oppressed of all oppressors, 
buat are now, thanks to our presence at Gilgit, within sight 
of better times. The occupation of Gilgit and the mainten- 
ance of communicatiens with it have always been necessary 
to the safety of Kashmir against the turbulent tribes on the 
North; but these ends have only been secured at a great cost 
of men and money. Within the last few years, however, the 
importance of Gilgit from the Imperial point of view has been 
recognised, and in 1889 we established a British agency there 
under the direction of Colonel Durand. The place is now 
occupied by Imperial service troops of the Kashmir State, and 
we have constructed a military road from Srinagur, which will 
greatly diminish the difficulties of transport. There is an 
alternative route from the Punjab by the Indus valley, 
which is at once considerably shorter and much less difficult, 
and it has also the advantage of being open all the year 
round, whereas the Kashmir line is closed at the Borzil Pass 
for eight months out of the twelve. Until lately the Indus 
route was impracticable owing to the hos tility of the Chilas 
tribesmen; but their capital has now been occupied, and as 
the important outlying post of Chitral depends on Gilgit, 
and all these regions have been definitely assigned to our 
sphere of influence by the terms of Sir Mortimer Durand’s 
agreement with the Amir, the route by the Indus valley will 
doubtless be opened up at once; the more so as the Russians, 
under Colonel Yanoff, are now believed to be posted at Sarhad 
on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh at the entrance to 
the Baroghil. We siated above that Mr. Knight has given 
us in his book some matter of historical importance. Perhaps 
the most interesting portion of the volume is his account 
of Colonel Durand’s expedition from Gilgit into the Kanjut 
valley against the raiding tribesmen of Hunza-Nagar, in 
which he had the privilege of taking a part. This little war 
was not different, we imagine, from a hundred other cam- 
paigns in India that pass unnoticed here save for a few 
telegrams in the newspapers. Butin Mr. Knight it has had 
the good fortune to find a very piinstaking and skilful 
historian. His services to the expedition were not limited 
to those rendered with the pen; others more substantial were 
acknowledged, we believe—though, with becoming modesty, 
he omits all mention of the fact—in despatches to the Indian 
Government. We are sorry we have no space left to dwell 
on the incidents of the campaign; they help us to realise the 
amount of individual heroism and resourceful daring which 
are required, and never required in vain, from the handful of 
Englishmen who hold India and guard its frontiers. It will 
be sufficient to mention that, for deeds of valour performed in 
the course of this one small expedition, three Victoria Crosses 
and one Distinguished Service Order were awarded. For the 
full story of the campaign, and for a thousand other points 
of interest to the student of politics, geography, folk-lore, or 
ethnology that we have had to pass unnoticed, we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S URN-BURIAL* 
THERE is a conversation recorde? by Hazlitt in which he 
and Charles Lamb and Leigh Hunt and others of that 
familiar coterie took part, the subject being “ Persons one 
would wish to have seen.” Lamb seems to have been as 
whimsical and genially contradictory as usual. It was taken 
for granted that the first persons he would choose to see 
would be Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke, and when he dis- 
sented, Shakespeare’s and Milton’s names were proposed, only 
to meet with another quaint objection. “‘I shall guess no 
more, said A—. ‘Who is it, then, you would like to see “in 
his habit as he lived,” if you had your choice of the whole 
range of English literature ?’” Wherenpon, to the surprise 
of all present, Lamb promptly named Sir Thomas Browne 
and Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Hazlitt proceeds to give Lamb’s reasons for so whimsical 
a choice, but he allows that it is difficult to record words 
spoken twenty years since, and he puts pompous phrases 
into Lamb’s mouth that would have ill-accorded with his 
habitual stammer. ‘‘ When I look,” he is supposed to have 
said of Sir Thomas Browne, “at that obscure but gorgeous 
prose-composition, the Urn-Burial, I seem to myself to look 
into a deep abyss, at the bottom of which are hid pearls and 
rich treasure; or it is like a stately labyrinth of doubt and 
withering speculation, and I wonld invoke the spirit of the 
author to lead me through it.” It was to this particular work 
that Charles Lamb alluded in his essay on “The Two Races 
of Men,” the men who borrow and the men who lend. He 
points pathetically to a space in his bookshelf. “ That 
slight vacuum in the left-hand case—two shelves from 
the ceiling—scarcely distinguishable but by the quick eye of 
2 loser—was whilom the commodious resting-place of 
Browne on Urn-Burial. C. will hardly allege that he 
knows more about that treatise than I do, who introduced it 
to him, and was indeed the first (of the moderns) to discover 
its beauties.” Wecan imagine how Lamb’s friends adopted 
Lamb’s friendships for those half-forgotten worthies, and we 
would fain look on the volume of Browne’s works lent to 
Coleridge, and returned “ enriched with annotations.’ Where 
is its resting-place ? Who owns it now? Has it passed over 
to America with the rest of Lamb’s papers and mznuscripts ? 
The small volume just issued by the Chiswick Press is a 
reprint of the text of the first edition of Hydriotaphia, pub- 
lished in octavo in 1658, to which has been added marginal 
illustrations and corrections that appeared in the second 
edition. There is an introduction and notes by Sir John 
Evans, and the original title-page of the first edition is 
reproduced; but Sir Thomas Browne’s treatise on Brampton 
Urns is substituted for the Garden of Cyrus, as being 
a natural adjunct to his Urn-Burial, though not pub- 
lished till after his death in 1712. The frontispiece is a 
very bad copy of the original engraving by Van der Gucht. 
As the late Mr. J. A. Symonds has said, “Hydriotaphia is a 
work which calls for no explanatory comment. The design 
is simple, the intention plain, the erudition singular, the 
language sustained on a majestic note of eloquence;” and he 
goes on to point out the rare qualities of style, here “ displayed 
in rich maturity and heavy-scented blossom.” Dr. Johnson 
thought it more curious than useful, and was evidently a little 
contemptuous that so much learning had been expended on 
“Norfolcian urns;” he calls Sir Thomas Browne’s style a 
“tissue of many languages,” but goes on to confess that he 
enriched our philosophical diction and used uncommon words 
to express very uncommon ideas. Coleridge complains of 
his “hyper-latinism,” but Milton had already largely made 
ase of Latin idioms, and Browne used his inventive 
powers to coin words whenever he needed them to fill 
spaces in his rolling, sonorous sentences. The Urn-Burial is 
the best proof we have of Browne’s wide reading and his ex- 
traordinary memory, of which his friend, Dr. Whitefoot, has 
left a record that, “ though not so eminent as that of Seneca 
or Scaliger, [it] was capacious and tenacious, insomuch that 
he remembered all that was remarkable in any book that he had 
read; and not only knew ail persons again that he had ever 
seen at any distance of time, but remembered the circum- 
stances of their bodies and their particular discourses and 
speeches.” It is the harvest of a great store of learning, 
gathered from Jewish, Egyptian, Chaldean, Greek and 
Roman, Eastern and Western sources, on the different 


* Browne’s Urn-Burial and Brampton Urns. Chiswick Press, 








methods of interment or disposal of dead bodies, the text of 
his discourse being the discovery of urns containing burnt 
bones in a field near Old Walsingham. Modern antiquaries, 
according to Sir John Evans, can tell at a glance that 
these urns were of Saxon origin. but the learned doctor 
believed them to be Roman, and their exact date matters 
little to the reader of Hydriotaphia, who knows that it is, ag 
Dr. Johnson says, “like other treatises of antiquity, rather 
for curiosity than use.” The form is so dignified, so rich in 
poetical imagery, and inlaid with so many polished literary 
gems, that we care comparatively little for the substance oy 
argument. It is difficult to speak of this work without bor. 
rowing some of its author’s quaint and lavish phraseology, 
It matters little “what time the persons of these Ossuarieg 
entred the famous Nation of the dead,” their epitaph is 
written in glowing, living words that time has not dimmed 
nor the hand of man effaced. Sooner or later, we must al] 
find out that “there is nothing strictly immortall but immor. 
tality;” and in our own insignificance we console ourselves 
with the old doctor’s reasoning: “ To be namelesse in worthy 
deeds exceeds an infamous history. The Canaanitish woman 
lives more happily without a name than Herodias with one. 
And who had not rather have been the good theef than 
Pilate? ” 

We learn of the man himself from his first book, Religio 
Medici, which is a curious rambling record of his personal 
beliefs and innermost thoughts. Dr. Whitefoot tells us that 
though Browne was excellent company and always cheerful, 
yet he was rarely heard to laugh or to “break a jest.” He 
seems to have been reserved and silent, though his sensitive 
nature betrayed itself by a habit of sudden and swift blushing, 
In common therefore with all reserved natures, he expressed 
himself more easily and fully on paper, and relieved his brain 
crowded with an “exuberance of knowledge and plenitude of 
ideas,” by jotting down his thoughts as the spirit moved him. 
He tells us that he admires “ the mystical way of Pythagoras 
and the magic of numbers,” and believes in astrclogy, 
alchemy, palmistry, and witchcraft. Unfortunately, this last 
belief led him to assist in the trial and condemnation 
of two witches in 1664, at Bury St. Edmund’s, when the 
opinion of so learned a man no doubt influenced Sir 
Matthew Hale’s verdict. He had a deep sense of religion 
tinged with superstition, and an immense amount of faith. 
We gather that his cast of mind was mystical and philoso- 
phical rather than polemical or political. He prides himself 
on not being proud, but charitable, affable, and forgiving, and, 
disclaiming intolerance or antipathies, declares that he hates 
nothing and nobody except the devil. Modern writers are 
surprised that his books contain no hint of the troubled times 
through which England was passing,—no echo of the Revolu- 
tion or the Commonwealth. Browne was probably anxious to 
live unmolested ; as he says in Religio Medici, “Scholars are 
men of peace ;” and a partisan pen in those days gained for 
its owner a dangerous notoriety. The earliest extant speci- 
mens of his correspondence are dated about 1660, and it 
may be possible that he considered it prudent to destroy 
letters written before that date. Wilkins says there is 
no donb: that “in perilous times Dr. Browne had steadily 
adhered to the Royal cause,” and that his knighthood 
was a reward for his loyalty. In a letter to his son, ‘‘ Honest 
Tom,” written in January, 1660-61, Sir Thomas Browne says: 
“Yesterday was an humiliation and fast kept to divert the 
judgements of God upon us and our posteritie for the 
abominable murther of King Charles I.;” and elsewhere he 
describes the great rejoicings at the Coronation and “ Cromwell 
hangd and burnt everywhere, whose head is now upon West- 
minster Hall, together with Ireton and Bradshaws.” Among 
the letters are allusions to a favourite little grandson, son of 
Dr. Edward Browne, that show us the philosopher and his 
wife in a homely and domestic light. Dame Dorothy Browne, 
whose spelling does not equal her sentiments, writes to her 
daughter-in-law : “I bless God wee ar all in helth, and Tomey 
much longing for his briches ;” and she adds in a postscript to 
her husband’s next letter, ‘‘Tomey have receved his cloues, 
and is much delighted, and sends you and his mother and 
grandmother dutty and thanckes, and meanes to war them 
carfully.” 

There are a few letters from Evelyn relating to a projected 
work in which he besought the learned doctor’s help. In 
one he says :—“ In my philosophico-medicall garden you can 
impart to me extraordinary assistances, as likewise in my 
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coronary chapter.” And Sir Thomas wrote a treatise of 
“Garlands and Coronary and Garland Plants,” which was 
intended as a contribution to Elysium Brittanicum, but the 
work was never completed. Evelyn notes in his diary during 
a flying visit to Norwich in 1671 :—* Next morning I went to 
see Sir Thomas Browne (with whom I had sometimes corre- 
sponded by letter, tho’ I had never seen him before). His 
whole house and gardens being a paradise and cabinet of 
rarities, and that of the best collection, especialy medails, 
books, plants, and natural things.” 

Sir Thomas Browne died at Norwich in 1682 on his seventy- 
seventh birthday,—a coincidence of dates that he himself would 
have noted with much interest, as the rounding of a circle. 
He was buried in the old Church of St. Peter Mancroft, where 
his own and his wife’s monuments still face each other on the 
north and south sides of the chancel. In August, 1840, his 
coffin-lid was accidentally broken open by a workman. We 
are told of auburn hair still adhering to the skull, which was 
shown in the museum at Norwich. It is strange that one who 
meditated so deeply on the transitory duration of monuments 
and the great mutations of the world should have exemplified 
in his own relics his words to Thomas Le Gros,—‘“ But who 
knows the fate of his bones, or how often he is to be buried ? 
who hath the Oracle of his ashes, or whether they are to be 
scattered ? ” 





“THE BOOK OF DOGS.”* 


“ WHILE this collection was being made,” writes Mr. Leonard 
in his introduction, ‘‘a well-known author and critic took 
occasion to gently ridicule anthologies and anthologists. He 
suggested, as if the force of foolishness could no further go, 
that the next anthology published would deal with dogs.” 
Undeterred by chaff striking so dangerously near home, the 
present anthologist—we rather thank thee, Mr. Leonard, for 
so sonorous a word—-persevered in anthologising amongst his 
favourite tribe, and put together the doggy bouquet before 
us for the benefit, as he says, of the great dog-loving public 
of the country. We are a little late, through accident, 
in noticing his book. No reader of the Spectator, we are 
sure, will accuse us of indifference to The Great Family— 
if we may Americanise, in big initials, upon so High a 
Subject—whose doings it commemorates. We have before 
our eyes now a small terrier, who, we are sure, knows what 
we are doing. We are more his property than he ours. 
He leaves us when he chooses—to preside, probably, over a 
secret canine society collected from a rather dangerous 
neighbourhood—and returns much at his will. Our whistle 
follows him, rather than he our whistle. If he meets us on 
our walks abroad, he wags his tail in kindly acknowledg- 
ment rather than in any recognition of authority. Growing 
a little tired of us once, he attached himself to two ladies 
at a railway-station, got into the train, and accompanied 
them to their home some distance off. His collar betrayed 
him; and on being notified, we sent our own conveyance for 
him, to bring him back in state. We feel sure that, had he 
been consulted, he would have given valuable assistance in 
the compilation before us, knowing, we suspect, more dog- 
verse—doggerel by no means—than we ourselves do, even 
what may have been written by the dog-poets themselves. 

Two harvesters in the field have preceded Mr. Leonard,—Mr. 
G. R. Jesse and Miss Power Cobbe. But the researches of 
the former were in prose, while Miss Cobbe used the “ Friend 
of Man, and his friends the Poets,” rather as a means to 
attack vivisection than anything else, so that our editor 
regards himself as the dog’s first lanreate, and for his intro- 
ductory extract goes back as far as the Book of Tobit. Tobit 
said, “Go thou with this man, and God, which dwelleth in 
heaven, prosper your journey, and the angel of God keep you 
company. So they went forth both, and the young man’s 
dog with them.” 

Mr. Leonard has done his best to make his book popular 
and attractive by including the translations of standard poets 
from dead languages, by omitting passages, and by modern- 
ising spelling where necessary; and the result is certainly 
remarkable for its variety and inclusiveness. Serious and 
humorous, patriotic and absurd, bards of all sorts and sizes 
have been Jaid under contribution, and the student of the 
subject will find his reward in gathering dog-roses of all 

* The Dog in British Poetry. Edited by R. Maynard Leonard. London: David 
Nutt. 1893, 





kinds from the collector’s garden, which he will perhaps 
appreciate the more if he read3 very little ata time. For tne 
fault of the volume is the fault of all such collections. It is 
too much on one string to be played on for a long time 
together. As in the collections of pictures by one artist, too 
much of the same diet palls. Doggie himself might grow 
rather tired of such consecutive adulation. And even as 
we write a persistent terrier, a few garden-plots off, is 
discharging a series of steady and minute gun-like yaps, 
as who should say,—* Something too much of this. It is 
well for a time, but don’t keep it up too long.” Perhaps, if 
he takes severally the four parts into which the work is 
divided—the narrative, the sporting, the elegiac, and the mis- 
cellaneous—the most determined cynophilist will have enough 
to assimilate. The “cynic,” in the editor’s parlance, evi- 
dently means the dog’s enemy, if, indeed, the animal have 
any. Breathes there the man, with soul so dead? It is 
curious, however, to find that among the list of singers under 
contribution which furnishes the table of contents (for Mr. 
Leonard has wisely provided both an alphabetic list of 
authors and a similar one of first lines, an example which 
might be more generally followed) hardly a great name is 
absent from the list. Chaucer and Gay, Pope, Goldsmith 
and Cowper, Crabbe, Burns, Rogers, Wordsworth, Scott, 
Byron, Southey, Shakespeare, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Addison, Matthew Arnold, have all at one time or another 
been tempted into rhyme by this all-engrossing theme; and 
the different minds of the different men all seem to speak 
to us in many varied keys, which set us thinking of them as 
much as of their subject. Five specimens of Shakespeare 
invite us first, by right divine of all he ever touches. And 
here, too, we note with satisfaction that the editor makes our 
task easier by grouping together each poet’s contributions in 
one place :— 
“ My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 

So flewed, so sanded, and their beads are hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 

Crook-kneed, and dew-lapped like Thessalian bulls. 

Slow in pursuit, but matched in mouth like bells, 

Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never hollaed to, nor cheered with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.” 
Music of music! In its rich ring nothing beats this in the 
volume; and we only regret that the nature of the book pre- 
vents the appearance of Shakespeare’s two stage-dogs, who 
played their parts with the others, as his best tribute to their 
qualities,—Launce’s delightful little possession, and the “ This 
dog, my dog,” of Pyramus and Thisbe. The present writer 
once saw the latter part performed by an animal who got by 
far the best applause of the day. He was a little terrier who 
in private life belonged to the actor who played Pyramus, 
and came on with him at a matinée. He looked at the 
audience and wagged his tail. Then he turned to his master 
and watched him as he declaimed the famous fustian with 
due exaggeration. His opinion was soon formed,—that that 
master was making a fool of himself. He yapped once shortly 
and contemptuously, turned his back on him, and faced the 
audience again in a sitting posture, which he retained. The 
contempt was perfect. But stage-dogs should have a volume 
to themselves. One very fine fellow was wont to come on the 
stage with his mistress during a very long run. He grew so 
accustomed to his work that he missed it like an unemployed 
player when the play was withdrawn, and after a vain period of 
restlessness he pined and died. Mr. Irving is credited with 
the possession of a shrewd beast that knows all his master’s 
characters, and what he is going to play, when he begins to 
dress. Some he watches from the wing, others he abandons 
at particular points which offend him; some, like Hamlet for 
instance, nothing will induce him to “sit out” at all. He 
stays in the dressing-room, under the sofa. 


But this is the worst of dogs. They set one anecdotising 
at once, and take us away from Mr. Leonard and his collection 
into a reflective kind of world of our own. As the friend 
of man, he appears from this anthology to owe the position 
rather to the latter-day bards, having very much risen in 
their hands in the evolutionary order of civilisation. The 
speculations upon his possible immortality seem mainly of a 
later date, beginning with the uncultured Indian, who has 
pointed so many mystic morals upon the order of Creation. 
Sir Edwin Arnold is perhaps his most pronounced advocate 


, in that direction, while from the proletarian point of view 
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Mr. Sims enters by way of contrast; though the former goes 
back to Xenophanes for the origin of— 
“ A man’s soul verily 
Is lodged in that same crawling beast—I know him by the cry.” 
Here, as in other matters, later times seem to approximate 
to the classics in many odd forms of speculation. The long 
middle period was more businesslike. There is very little 
romance in Juliana Berner’s views of a greyhound :— 
« A greyhound should be headed like a Snake, 

And necked like a Drake, 

Footed like a Cat, 

Tailed like a Rat, 

Sided like a Team, 

Chined like a Beam. 

The first year he must learn to feed, 

The second year to field him lead, 

The third year he is fellow-like, 

The fourth year there is none like, 

The fifth year he is good enough, 

The sixth year he shall hold the plough, 

The seventh year he will avail 

Great bitches for to assail, 

The eighth year lick ladle, 

The ninth year cart saddle, 

And when he is comen to that year, 

Have him to the tanner, 

For the best hound that ever bitch had 

At nine year he is full bad.” 

Even more plain-spoken, and suggestive of a Sabbatarian 
County Councillor in the olden time, is Crawley’s denuncia- 
tion of the evil-doers who spend their rare pennies upon 
Sunday bear-baiting, as incurring a divine curse as the certain 
penalty. As— 

“A great mastiff dog, and a foul ugly bear,” 
is the only line in the sermon which refers to the canine race 
at all, it is perhaps rather hard upon Doggie to include it. 
By-the-bye, how much the language requires some dog-equi- 
valent for Reynard or Greymalkin. More satirical still is 
good old Drayton, who condemns sport generally, especially 
coursing, as a resource of a “vacant mind,” and aims his 
shafts at the man and the animal equally, finishing with the 
picture of a hare too much out of breath to stand, and grey- 
hounds too much out of breath to take her. Compare with 
this view the triumphant pans of Somerville, the sporting 
tard of the collection, and we shall see that as with lesser 
men, so also with the poets,—Quot vates tot sententix. 

Where all is quotation, it were wasting our readers’ patience 
to quote much further. But we are tempted to place side by 
side, as in the book, four apt examples from four modern 
writers, one great and the others variously distinguished, 
showing how the same vein of thought runs through them 
all. Humorous and characteristic is Matthew Arnold’s elegy 
on ‘ Kaiser,’ the reputed “ dachshound true,” who turned out 
a deceiver :— 

‘Soon, soon the days conviction bring 
The collie hair, the collie swing, 
The tail’s indomitable ring, 


The eye’s unrest : 
The case was clear—a mongrel thing 


Kai stood confest.” 
But what of that ? 


“ Thine eye was bright, thy coat it shone, 
Thou had’st thine errands, off and on; 
In joy thy last morn flew; anon 
A fit! All’s over; 
And thou art gone where Geist hath gone, 
And Toss, and Rover.” 

Perhaps the others are too long to quote at length; but 
Mortimer Collins is characteristically lyric over his puppy, 
and George Meredith characteristically involved over his 
dachs. Dear ‘Tony,’ the puppy,— 

“ His grave is under a tall young lime, 
In whose boughs the pale-green hop-flowers climb ; 
But his spirit—where does his spirit rest ? 
It was God who made him. God knows best.” 
Whereas,— 
“ Our Islet out of Heligoland, dismissed 
From his quaint tenement, quite hates and loves. 
There lived with us a wagging humorist 
In that hound’s arch dwarf-legged on boxing gloves.” 
The fourth upon our list is a humorist of another kind, better 
known as the novelist, James Payn, who finishes up his 
‘ Jock’? with,— 
“Our old friend’s dead ; but we all well know 
He’s gone to the kennels, where the good dogs go,— 
Where the cooks be not, but the beef bones be, 
And his old head never need turn for a flea.” 





The “kennels where the good dogs go,” seems to us quite 
happy in its classic touch, and raise ‘Jock’ into one of our 
favourite heroes in the whole of the rhymer’s pack before us; 
though that most dangerous of all competitors, whom the 
schoolboy described as the fertile poet Anon, perhaps tops 
the list with our very old friend Mother Hubbard’s famous 
performer, whose doings are here set ont with a fullness that 
is new to us, but will give quite a fresh start to the interest 
Mr. Leonard’s clients will take in him. Nor will they fail to 
renew their acquaintance with Pope’s epigram :— 
“Tam his Highness’ dog at Kew, 
Pray tell me, Sir, whose dog are you?” 
—or to be perhaps surprised by Swift’s evident anticipation 
of it,— 
: “ Pray steal me not: I’m Mr. Dingley’s, 
Whose heart in this four-footed thing lies.” 
It is a pleasant book to turn over; and our readers may think 
that we have found it too much so. Mr. Leonard himself must 
surely be a Pythagorean by this time, and perhaps will allow 
us to close our article with a brief address to the public in 
his name and his friends’—after Mother Hubbard :— 


«The man said—‘ Your servant ;’ 
The dog said—t Bow-wow.’” 





MISS TWINING’S REMINISCENCES.* 

THERE can be few people better qualified than Miss Louisa 
Twining to pass in review the losses and gains of civilisation 
during the last half-century. On the one hand she herself 
has played a prominent part in the many social reforms 
which have been effected during that period, and on the 
other she has too great a love and tenderness for the memories 
of her youth to be entrapped into the common fault of 
glorifying the present by a wholesale condemnation of the 
past. Asa nation we have made progress during those fifty 
years, but that progress is no matter for boasting,—hardly 
much matter indeed for self-congratulation. To-day, even as 
in 1840, England has her dark places that are full of cruelty, 
upon which the search-light of public opinion has not been 
turned; nor is it well to judge our forefathers harshly, when 
we know not what verdict posterity two generations hence 
may pass upon ourselves. Miss Twining is evidently animated 
by a very earnest desire to keep an even mind between the 
uncompromising and discouraging attitude of the laudator 
temporis acti and the enthusiastic self-satisfaction of the 
modern reformer. On the whole, she succeeds fairly well in 
steering clear of these two extremes, though, with all her 
care, she does not save herself from occasionally running 
aground upon the shoals of prejudice. Prejudice, however, is 
a failing too universal and too venial to be made the subject 
of serious reproach; moreover, it is one which sometimes, 
especially in the case of a reformer, approaches very nearly 
to being itself a virtue. 

Where the author shows her prejudices most strongly, and 
one might add most naturally, is in the contrast that she 
draws between the education and modes of life of fifty 
years ago and those of to-day. Of the latter she has nothing 
good to say. Evidently she is of opinion that the benefit 
which is supposed to be derived from the modern growth 
of familiar intimacy between parents and children is too 
illusory to be worth discussing. No doubt, some of the 
criticism which she passes upon the precocity and early 
vanity of the childhood of to-day is not altogether un- 
deserved; still, she is so manifestly out of touch with the 
present system of education, that one is tempted to say a 
word or two in its defence, the more so since she returns again 
and again to the charge. For example, she exclaims against 
the self-consciousness of the day, a defect which she thinks 
was entirely lacking to her own generation by reason of their 
different bringing-up :— 

“For my own part, I have often had reason to be thankful that 
no outward circumstances or position contributed to endow me 
with so hurtful and objectionable a quality of mind. Being the 
youngest of a large family I was, happily, little thought of, never 
set up, but kept in my proper place, in fact, ‘in subjection.’ I 
do not remember any lectures on obedience because such was the 
recognised law of those days—and we never thought of trans- 
gressing it. I can hardly be wrong in believing this was then the 
prevailing tone among children. I remember sitting by and 
listening to conversations between my elders and their friends, 
and secretly longing for the time when I, too, might be old enough 
to open my lips and give utterance to the thoughts that were 





* Recollections of Life and Work. By Louisa Twining. London: Edward 
Arnold, 
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within me. Especially on one occasion, when the Roman Catholic | 
Emancipation Bill was being discussed, do I remember this feeling. 
I cannot help asking, will any children of the present day be able 
to look back on their experiences fifty years hence and give a 
similar testimony as to their youthful cogitations ? ” 

Most likely not. But, on the other hand, the unrepressed 
and unsubjected modern child feels no secret longing to 
share in the conversation of its elders, least of all when these 
discussions are upon political questions. It remains still an 
open question which is the least self-conscious—the spoilt 
little girl who never listens to the conversations of her elders 
because she never dreams that they can concern her or amuse 
her, or the prim and well-behaved little woman who listens in 
demure silence while she burns to contribute her opinion on 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation Bill. We should not 
insist so much upon this attitude of the author’s, were it 
not that by her oft-repeated and sweeping strictures she 
does serious injustice to the girlhood and young-woman- 
hood of the day. These, according to their censor, are 
generally self-conscious, self-assertive, self-seeking, and in 
every way selfish, with no object in life but their own 
pleasure and luxury. Now, many of the good works 
which Miss Twining has set on foot have necessarily needed 
the co-operation of the modern young women. Have they 
shown themselves backward in giving their aid? When one 
thinks of the crowds of young women whoare not only willing, 
but even eager, to devote their lives to the service of others, 
who besiege the doors of hospitals, anxious to share in their 
arduous and unremunerative toil, and whose zeal in self-sacri- 
fice, if sometimes rather misdirected and ridiculous, is at least 
unmistakable,—one cannot but resent such an injustice on 
their behalf. It is difficult not to think that the case is the 
other way, and that the rising generation of young women 
take, as a rule, a wider view of their duty towards their neigh- 
bours than their grandmothers did, and regard their perform- 
ance of that duty less in the light of a meritorious action- 
This, however, is ratner by the way. Miss Twining’s account 
of her own girlhood and early recollections is a very pleasant 
and interesting one, and her quotations from a youthful diary 
are not without value. There are many tales of travel, and 
of the delights of posting, and the discomforts of stage- 
coaches. On one occasion she records the memorable fact of 
her first railway journey, and her description of Euston 
Station and the sensations of that tremendous experience is 
amusing. She also witnessed as a young girl the coronation 
of the Queen, of which function she gives a full account. Of 
the amusements of the day--the panoramas, the orreries, the 
dioramas, and other chastened delights which were supposed to 
satisfy a child’s need of diversion—she seems to have had her 
full share. Also she visited the wild beasts; but in those days 
wild beasts had not their habitat in the Zoological Gardens, 
but at Exeter Change, in the Strand. Altogether, she succeeds 
in drawing a very clear and very charming picture of a child’s 
life in the early part of the century. 


The name of the author, however, is chiefly connected in 
the public mind with the part she has taken in certain social 
reforms that date from the year 1850. Her visits to the poor 
about that time led her to make investigations into the condition 
of the workhonuses, and her visits to these institutions induced 
her to enter upon a vigorous crusade for ameliorating the 
condition of the more deserving of their inmates. If it were 
only for her successful endeavours to reform the Metro- 
politan workhouses, Miss Twining would still deserve the 
gratitude of her fellow-countrymen. After many rebuffs 
and much labour on her own part, she succeeded in gaining 
the public ear. In 1865, what was known as “The Lancet 
Commission ” made common cause with her, and after sundry 
public meetings had been held, the Government took the matter 
up and passed Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s Bill of 1867, which was the 
beginning of most of the reforms that have since taken place. 
To quote a daily paper of that time, the administration of 
the Poor-law was little short of a national disgrace. “The 
subject is one which deeply concerns the honour, and touches 
the conscience of the people. The exposure of the evils which 
demand a cure was not due to an official hand, it was a private 
work ; to which the power of public opinion, and the expression 
of an universal sympathy in the press, gave a force that 
compelled official action; and the officials of the Poor-law 
Board are walking in the rear rank of a procession in which 
the foremost banners are borne by private individuals.” Of 





these private individuals, few rendered earlier or more effective 


service than Miss Twining. Nor was the reform of our work- 
houses the only work to which she turned her hand. She has 
been indefatigable in her efforts to better the condition of the 
poor and sick, and to protect friendless girls. Moreover, she 
has shown in her own person, as a member of a Board of 
Guardians, how useful a woman can be in official life, and 
has set a shining example of the merits of woman’s work. 
Her autobiography is of interest to all who are concerned in 
philanthropic works, and withal, is written pleasantly enough 
to reward even the more general reader. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


——¢ 

The History of South Australia. By Edwin Hodder. 2 vols. 
(Sampson, Low, and Co.)—This seems to be very impartially 
written, and though there is little in the way of humour or 
anecdote to relieve the pages, it is distinctly readable. One thing 
is soon realised in reviewing Colonial politics,—that is, how 
absolutely out of touch the Minister for the time being was with 
his brethren beyond the sea, how completely unable to realise the 
difficulties of Colonial finance. The difficulty of a Governor’s 
position is also forcibly illustrated. Surely, of all thankless offices, 
that of Governor of a Crown Colony is the most thankless. Not 
till he bids farewell to the confused elements of a Colony, does 
many a Governor receive some meed of acknowledgment from 
those he has tried to do his best for. Reproaches from those 
under him, reprimands from those above him,—truly a Colonial 
Governor’s life “is not a happy one,” certainly not in the earlier 
decades of Colonial enterprise. These two volumes will be of 
more use to the Australian politician than to any one else. 
There is an exhaustive summary of events in the second volume, 
and a map. They could have been made interesting, as the 
recital of some of the adventures of the gold escort show. One 
commissioner swam his horse nineteen times across a creek to 
recover some bags of gold stuck in the mud. 

The Merry Month, and other Pieces. By H. B. Baildon. (Fisher 
Unwin.)—These short articles are reprinted from the Scottish 
Leader, and include a variety of topics, from a “ Defence of the 
Dog” to the Ober-Ammergau Passion-Play. Much of it is senti- 
mental, and some of it has not over-much sense; but it is read- 
able. We see no necessity to publish literature of this kind, and 
would remind H. B. Baildon that even the work of skilled writers 
falls but flat when cast up in this form. 

Verses. By Christina Rossetti. (S.P.C.K.)—These verses are 
reprinted from certain volumes of devotional poetry which Miss 
Rossetti has published, viz., “ Called to be Saints,” “ Time Flies,” 
and “The Face of the Deep.” They are arranged under various 
heads. The first section consists of poems specially addressed to 
the Person of the Redeemer; the second contains commemorations 
of various “Feasts and Fasts.” Other descriptions are “Gifts 
and Graces,” “The World—Self Destruction,” “ Divers Worlds— 
Time and Eternity,” “ New Jerusalem and its Citizens,” “‘ Songs 
for Strangers and Pilgrims.” We may quote a sonnet from the 


last. 

** Shadows to-day, while shadows show God’s Will, 
Light were not good except He sent us light, 
Shadows to-day, because this day is night, 

Whose marvels and whose myste: ies fulfil 

Their course, and deep in darkness serve Him still. 
Thou dim aurora, on the eatremest height 
Of airy sammits wax not overbright ; 

Refrain thy rose, refrain thy daffodil, 

Until God’s Word go forth to kindle thee 
And garland thee, and bid thee stoop to us, 
Blush in the heavenly choirs, and glance not down : 
To-day we race in darkness for a crown. 

In darkness for beatitude to me, 
In darkness for the city luminous.” 


Passion’s Aftermath. By J. Mark Foster. (Digby, Long, and Co.) 
—The plot of this story is about as bizarre, and, we may add, as 
repulsive, as anything that has ever come within our experience. 
Moris Aveling is an artist, and his sister Muriel is deceived by a 
lover who makes her acquaintance unknown to her brother. 
Furious at this wrong, he is at a loss how to avenge it till he 
becomes acquainted with the lover's sister, who is acting under 
an assumed name. Thereupon he conceives the idea of deluding 
her with a mock marriage, and thus securing his revenge. He 
gets up a sham registrar's office and a sham official ; a month or 
two afterwards proclaims in a ballroom what he has done, and 
then—finds out that he has been mistaken, that his sister had been 
lawfully married! This is not the end of the story, but it is 
probably enough for our readers. 

My Musical Life and Recollections. By Jules Rivitre. (Samp- 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)—M. Riviére’s autobiography is not 
the least entertaining of the many volumes of reminiscences 
with which the public has of late been favoured. He was in Paris 
in 1830, at the seminary of St. Nicholas-du-Chardonnet, and has 
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a vivid recollection of the Revolution of July, especially of the 
burning of the Archbishop’s palace. The seminary did not please 
him; he ran away, and got employmeut, first as cowboy, then as 
a notary’s clerk. Fetched home, he was suffered to follow his bent 
for music, and at sixteen obtained a place as violinist in a pro- 
vincial orchestra. Shortly we come to an account of Julien, once 
a highly-popular conductor in this country. M. Riviere did not 
escape the conscription, though he thinks that he ought to 
have done so. Foreign service he did escape, by malingering. A 
dose of tobacco was the simple device by which he deceived the 
doctors. Our author is always charmingly candid. If he com- 
mitted a folly, he makes confessions, telling us, for instance, how 
he came to fisticuffs with Offenbach, and lost £300 at the roulette 
tables at Spa. In 1857 he came to London, his first impressions of 
which form an amusing picture. His English experiences have, 
on the whole, been satisfactory. At the Adelphi, the Alhambra, 
Cremorne, Covent Garden, the Aquarium, and latterly at Llan- 
dudno, he seems to have done well, though we gather that from 
time to time some speculations in the way of monster concerts, 
&c., have turned out badly. On the whole, we conclude that 
music is a risky affair from the financial point of view. One of 
M. Riviére’s experiences is very instructive. He composed a 


chorus for some words cf Planché’s, and very pretty words they 


are. A music publisher—M. Riviére, after his manner, gives the 
name—offered him £20 for the copyright, He was on the point 
of accepting the offer, when he saw his partner gesticulating 
furiously. Thereupon he asked for time to consider. In the end 
the offer was declined. The partners published on their own 
account, and M. Riviére cleared as his own share two thousand 
pounds. That is about as pretty a story of publisher and author 
as we have ever come across. 

Three Churchmen. By the Rev. William Walker, LL.D. (Grant 
and Son, Edinburgh.)—Dr. Walker has adopted Dean Burgon’s ad- 
mirable plan of putting sundry short biographies into one volume. 
There are many men whose lives are worth telling, though there 
is not material enough in them to furnish a full volume. The 
three are Bishop Dundas of Glasgow, Bishop Terrot of Edinburgh, 
and Dr. Grub, Professor of Law at Aberdeen. Hence we get a 
picture of life and thought in a body but little known on this 
side of the Border,—the Scottish Episcopal Church. Bishop 
Terrot is certainly the best to read about, for he was a humorist 
of no mean degree. Here are some verses from his “ Common 
Sense.” (The original would seem to have been Dr. Candlish.) 


** Listen! for no fool 
Is this, or trifler of the modern school ; 
Nor, like poor Blair’s, the banquet he affords 
A scrap of Ethics in a froth of words; 
But from the plenteous store which he unlocks 
Flows the pure stream of Calvin and of Knox. 
Through the five points with cautious step he treads, 
Divides and subdivides his hydra heads ; 
He gives necessity a Christian name, 
(Names matter little when the thing’s the same), 
Till half his hearers are convinced that we, 
Do what we will, do just what was to bs.” 


Pleasant Memories of a Busy Life. By David Pryde, LL.D. 
{Blackwood and Sons.)—Dr. Pryde’s ‘‘ memories” are of Scottish 
things and persons, collected chiefly in Edinburgh. He was bornin 
Kinghorn, in Fife, made his way, more Scotico, under considerable 
difficulties (some of them, as, e.g., the dearth of books, he regards as 
blessings in disguise), and has had good reason to be thankful for 
his success. Among his early experiences were those of the Disrup- 
tion, and they were not wholly agreeable. The electors to a bursary, 
for which he was both by birth and attainments qualified, refused 
to give it him because he would not pledge himself—he was only a 
lad—to become a minister in the Established Church. Another 
story which he tells illustrates another view of the question. “I 
cam oot with my minister,” said a workman in his hearing; “noo 
I ken nae difference o’ the preachin’, but a hantle difference o’ 
the giein’.” The picture of college life is pleasing,—there was 
much gaiecty, and no excess. Dr. Pryde’s first regular work was 
on the literary staff of the Encyclopedia Britannica, but his life has 
been, for the most part, given to education. Some of his best 
stories are connected with this subject. Here is one which 
exhibits a town council in the capacity of school governors, A 
candidate for the English mastership in Cupar Academy can- 
vassed the electors. Most of them asked, “ What body do you 
belong to?” One, the Fiscal, put the question, “Do you take 
your toddy?” When the Presbytery examined him—the subject 
was English language and literature—the questions were, “ How 
many vowels are there?” and “spell kornel.” Ecclesiastical 
matters furnish others. An old lady was asked what she thought 
of some coloured glass. “ It is bonnie,” she answered. “Eh! but 
I prefer the gless jist as God made it.” 


A Journal of the Conversations of Lord Byron with the Countess 
of Blessington. A new edition, revised and annotated. To which 
is prefixed a contemporary sketch of Lady Blessington, by her 
sister, and a Memoir of her by the writer of this edition. (Bont- 








ley.)—The interest in Lord Byron’s personality is so greatly 
diminished of late years that it is, we think, doubtful Bs es 
the republication of a Journal which has no raison d'étre save as 
a record of the poet’s egotism, will attract modern readers. As a 
poet, too, Byron has lost favour with the present generation, and 
whether rightly or wrongly we need not now consider, is dis- 
paraged by critics. Moreover, the editor’s share in the reissue 
of a once promising book is not likely to enhance its value. If 
his Memoir has the merit of brevity, it has the fault of incom- 
pleteness, and comes suddenly to a conclusion about twenty years 
before the death of the Countess of Blessington. Those were 
years, as it has been truly said, of “splendid misery ” in London, 
in which she and Count D’Orsay lived on a scale of magnificence 
which could with difficulty have been supported on double Lady 
Blessington’s income. That the Count, who was “the glass of 
fashion and the mould of form,” should have been forced ulti- 
mately to escape from England because he could not pay his 
bootmaker, was an ignoble ending of a showy career. The break- 
up at Gore House in 1849 closed a course seldom surpassed for 
recklessness of extravagance. Lady Blessington was as much 
sinned against as sinning. Her father,a brutal man who was 
tried for murder and acquitted, forced her in her fifteenth year 
to marry an insane captain, who ultimately committed suicide, 
In 1827, Lord Blessington compelled his only legitimate daughter 
at the same immature age, to marry Count D’Orsay. ‘ There is 
not a word extant to show that Lady Blessington objected to the 
match, and gave any heed to the feclings of her step-daughter.” 
The Count gained £10,000, but a separation between the ill- 
matched pair took place three years afterwards. Madly in love, 
it has been observed, with a woman whom he could not marry, he 
committed the fatal error of marrying a woman whom he could 
not love. The Countess of Guiccioli has said that Lady Blessing- 
ton did not visit Byron more than five or six times during her 
stay at Genoa. It may be so, and yet there may have been 
frequent intercourse, as she states, in their rides on horseback, 
Certainly the larger portion of the conversations agree singularly 
with what we know of Byron’s character from other sources. We 
may add that the contemporary sketch of Lady Blessington by 
her sister is to be found also in Madden's Life of the Countess, 
published nearly forty years ago. 


The most recent issues of the “ Border Edition of the Waverley 
Novels” (Nimmo) consist of The Pirate and The Fortunes of Nigel, 
two nov-ls singularly illustrative of Scott’s genius, and yet 
utterly unlike in character. Mr. Andrew Lang has the rare gift 
of adding something to the attraction of these fine romances by 
his fresh and judicious comments, which are too brief to weary 
the idlest reader. Among the etchings of The Pirate, “ Mordaunt 
rescuing Cleveland,” drawn by Samuel Bough, “ The Sword-Dance,” 
by Lockhart Bogle, and “ Minna taking the Pistol,” etched by H. 
Macbeth-Raeburn from a painting by W. E. Lockhart, are the 
best perhaps; but all the illustrations to this novel are worthy of 
praise. To The Fortunes of Nigel, a tale which gives as much 
scope to the artist as any one of the series, fair justice has been 
done. Nine admirable etchings are wholly the work of Mr. 
Macbeth, who also etches the “’Prentice Fight,” painted by Mr. 
John Pettie. 

In the Dryburgh Edition of The Pirate (Black), there are ten 
spirited illustrations drawn by W. H. Overend and engraved on 
wood by J. D. Cooper. In two or three cases, where the same 
subjects are selected in both editions, the Dryburgh wood- 
engravings compete not unfavourably with the etchings of the 
more elaborate and costly i¢sue. 


Chelvey Court. Mabel E. Fowler (Arrowsmith, Bristol; 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., London.)—In this little story the 
loves and misfortunes of succeeding generations are skilfully 
blended. Miss Mabel Fowler has made use of familiar themes; 
we recognise the sliding panel, the secret chamber, the lost 
will and the ghost, but these well-known ingredients are mixed 
with a light hand, and the result is pleasant and readable, if 
not original. There are weak links in the plot; we do not 
understand what became of the most important witness to the 
will, nor how he was influenced, and it seems as unaccountable 
that the first hero should have acquiesced so quietly in the loss 
of his property, as that the second hero should have concealed 
his identity so effectually from the girl to whom he had proposed. 
However, in romantic fiction we cannot always expect possibili- 
ties, and the book, which is prettily illustrated, will serve to while 
away a dull hour on a railway journey. 
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| ot the loveliest spots in the county, aud “has » at the 

BATHS. | Beant and charm of a gentleman’s country house.’ 
MASSAGE. 


Beautiful Private Grounds, Lawn Tennis ; Climate un- 
HLBOEEEEST. | 


| surpassed in England fur winter and spring residence, 


For terms and testimonials, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
‘ or near Teiguments. 
A PENNY A DROP. 
THE OTTO OF ROSE, 
IN 
TOILET “VINOLIA” SOAP, 
Costs 1d. a drop. 
BLONDEAU et CIE., RYLAND ROAD, LONDON, NW. 


Financial Year ends 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT November 20th, 1893. 
Invested Funds, £4,700,000. i N STI TUTI Oo N. 


Paid in Claims, £8,800,000. 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANOE, 

All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. Profits already divided, 
£4,600,000. Al! persons now assuring will receive an additional share of 
Profit over later Entrants, at the neat Division in 1897.—48 Gracechurch Street, 
Loudon, E. 0. 





BEFORE EFFECTING LIFE ASSURANCES 
For Personal, Family, or Business purposes, parties interested are invited to 


read the Prospectus of the 
SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND. 


Established. 1815, 
FUNDS EXCEED €£1!,000,000. 
The whole Profits are divided among the Members, in whose interests alone 


this great Society is conducted. 
London Office: 23 CORNHILL, E.C. West End Agency: 47 PALL MALL. 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The WINTER EXAIBILION cof Sketches and Studies will 

OPEN MONDAY, December 4th, 5 Pall Mali Kast, from 10 till 5. Admission, 
1s. ; Catalogue, 6d.—ALFRED D. FRIPP, R. W.s , Secretary. 


OLWYN BAY, NORTH WALES. —Miss BARLOW 
takes twenty-five GI RLS (boarders ) who receive every care. The education 
is of the very best. and individua!. The climate of Colwyn Bay is mild, dry, and 
free from fogs. Detached house and garen on hill side, near sea and woods,— 
Pro spectus ctus, . Teport, &o., on application to to COED | PELLA. 
ING’ S SCHOOL, JANTERBURY. — Valuable Ex- 
bib tions to the Universities. —Preparations for Army Examinations, &. 
—Art least Eight Scholarships from £50 to £10: December 13th, 15tk.— Rev. T. 
FIELD, Head-Master. 
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ONFERENCE of HEAD-MASTERS of PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS. 
is CONFERENCE will take place at the SOCIETY of ARTS’, John Street, 
Adelphi, on FRIDAY, December 22nd, 1893. Forms of application for member- 
ship and all information may be had from either of the Hon. Secs. 


Rev. HERBERT BULL, Westgate-on-Sea, 
T HE SURGICAL 


EDWARD BLAIR, St. George’s, Ascot. 
AID SOCIETY. 
The ANNUAL MEETING will be held on MONDAY, December 4th, 1893, at 
the CITY TERMINUS HOTEL, CANNON STREET. The Chair will be 
taken at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon, the Lorp Mayor, supported by Mr. Alder- 
man and Sheriff Moore, Sir J. Whitehead, Bart., M.P., W.O’Clongh, Esq., M P., 
Rev. KE. A. Sanders, Rev. C. Spurgeon, the Mayor of Croydon, and others. 
Offices : Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


ST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. PRINCE’S 
HALL, PICCADILLY.—LECTURE, SUNDAY MORNING, Decem- 
ber 3rd, at 11.15; Prince Kropotkin on “ Justice and Morality.” 


HE ART UNION OF LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 112 STRAND. 
President—The MARQUIS of LOTHIAN, K.T. 

Subscribers of one guinea are entitled to an important Etching by RO BERT 
MACBETH, A.K.A. (printed on India paper), after the picture entitled 
*““SUMMERTIME,” by H. W. B. DAVIS, R.A, 

Also a chance of gaining, as the FIRST PRIZE, the Important Original 
Painting by F. GOODALL, R.A., of 
“REBEKAH,” purchased at a cost of £900. 

Or further valuable prizes in pictures and other works of art. 
Ordinary subscription, one guinea. Extra subscriptions for artists’ and other 
proofs of the etching, five, three, and two guineas, 

Fall particulars may be obtained at the Society’s House, 112, Strand, W.C. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CORRAN, WAT- 
FORD, HERTS.—Under the direction of Miss M. A. WOODS, late Head - 
Mistress of the Clifton High School; and of Miss K. F. JOURDAIN (Honour 
School of Modern History, Oxford), late Assistant-Mistress in the Clifton High 
School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; F. Storr, Esq., Chief 
Master of the Modern Department, Merchant Taylors’ School; The Ven, Arch- 
deacon Wilson (late Head-Master of Clifton College), The Vicarage, Rochdale ; 
Miss Alice Woods, Principal of the Maria Grey Training College, Brondesbury ; 
Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, CORRAN, WAT- 
FORD, HERTS.—REQUIRED, a LADY to OPEN a BOARDING-HOUSE 
for Girls from a distance attending the School.—Apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation; 13 miles from London. 





























ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
aration for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
.—OHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 


ore AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM 
OIRENOESTER. : 

Established b Oharter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, ete intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &. 

For Prospectus, with iculars of Farm and D Courses of Instruction 
Scholarships, on erry apply to the PRIN OPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1894, 


ors. INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, Coopers 


Hill, Staines,x—The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for em. 
ployment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About forty students will be 
admitted in September, 1894. The Secretary of State will offer them for com. 

titi Twelve Appoi ts as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department aud Three Appointments as Assistant-superintendents in the Tele- 
graph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at the College, 











THE 
‘$e COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, Lp. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of those destined for Colonial Life, &. 


The College owns and farms for the instruction of its Students a fine Seaside 
Estate of 1,800 acres. 











REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING. Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
There is a well-fitted gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss BRAHAM, 
Reference permitted to Dr. Philpot, 61 Chester Square, 8.W., and W. Egerton 
Hine, Esq., Harrow School. 


ee LECOQ DE SHENSY, SPA, BELGIUM, 
RECEIVES a limited number of ENGLISH and FOREIGN PUPILS, 
Large house and garden, healthily situated Terms, £60, including French, 
German, and Music. Competent resident Governesses and visiting Professors, 
Highest references in England. Young lady giving one hour's conversation. 
esson daily can be received for £32, 











RS. ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH wishes to RECOM. 
MEND PRIVAT SCHOOL for LADIES at FOLKESTONE (Principal, 
late H.-M..f High school). Good teaching combined with real maternal care. 
Girls prepared for Cambridge Examinations, and for Entrance at Girton and 
Newnham. Very good Music, French, and Germen. Special arrangements for 
delicate girls. Reference is also kindly permitted to Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Folkestone, medical men, and others.—Address, 
PRINCIPAL, 9 Trinity Crescent. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, ove of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














7, DUCATION.—Particulars as to best University or Army 

Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls at bome or abroad, may be obtained 
(free of charge) by sending a statement of requirements to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A,, 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all 
willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
terms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asvlums, &c. Schools also re- 








commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C, 








} 


Price 6d. ; by post, 64d. HE OLDEST 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE | 
ENGLISH POOR-LAW. | ACCIDENTS 
By H. N. HAMILTON HOARE, | 


London: W. Ripeway, 169 Piccadilly, W. 
R. GOODCHILD’S WORKS.—In | 


answer to various inquiries, the first edition 
of *“‘Somnia Mepicr” is now out of print, but the 
three series may still be obtained, ina second edition, 





COMPANY INSURING AGAINST 
OF ALL KINDS 


(AT HOME, OR IN THE STREETS, AT WORK, OR AT PLAY). 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS. 


Writers are earnestly warned 

1. NOT to send MSS. to persons who advertise for 
them without the recommendation of personal 
friends or this Society. 

2. NOT to sign any paper, agreement, or receipt which 
gives away copyright without advice. 

3. NOT to bind themselves down for future work on 
any terms whatever. 

4, NOT to accept any proposal until they ascertain 
what it gives to bovh sides. 


AND LARGEST 





W. D. MASSY 
A. VIAN, *} Seca, 





of Messrs. Kegan Paul and Oo., who have also a few 
copies still in stock of the double volume, ‘* My 


5. NOT to sign away American rights without advice. 


Frienps aT SANT AMPELIO,” containing ‘‘ CHaTs,” 
and “Tue Sage.” The re-issue of “A Farry Gop- 
FATHER ”’ is published by Messrs. Sotheran; and the 
new volumes of “ Lyrics,” and “ TaLEs In VERSE,’’ 
rice 5s. each, by Horace Cox, Queen Office, Bream’s 
nildings, E.C. 


TYPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—— BOUVERIE, and OO., 1 Pall Mall 








USE 


rR ¥"S 





PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCO A. 


“There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.”’—Medical Annual, 1893. 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 





BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 





PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 


Sours, PRO. 





peorrap MEATS. Also, 





| of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





(PWRILE SOUP, & ‘JELLY, & other 











By Order, 
G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 





THROAT AND COUGH 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing 
cough and affecting the voice. For these symptoms, use 
EPPS’'S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 

In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
only in boxes, 74d., and tins, 1s, 14d.; labelled 
M: a EPPS & CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, 

ondon.”’ 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pre- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky iu the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and OO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beanfort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.O. 





. HOUSE may shortly be sup- 

plied with electric light by a simple piece of 
mechanism placed over the kitchen chimuey, if a new 
pian of Edison’s for geuerating electricity directly 
from heat is successful. Thus the poorest person 
couid bave the benefit of a useful invention which is 
now regarded as a luxury only for the comfort of the 





| GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS _ 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





rich. Mr. Thomas Holloway, however, has given a 
greater blessing to humanity than humanity nas yet 
been afforded by the most wonderful discoverivs of 
science. His Pills and O ntment have succeede{ in 
| cases where the greatest authorities on medical 
treatment have filed. Whatever the condition of a 
patient may be, these medicines will effect a cure if 
such a thing is humanly possible. 


| CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 
| SOLE ADDRESS :— 


|11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





GOLD MEDAL. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, & SPANISH BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses of 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSORIPTION, and thus 
lessen the Cost of Oarriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST-FREE. 


MUDIE'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12 BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30; to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 241 BROMPTON 
ROAD, S.W.; and 48 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE ETCHED WORK OF 
CHARLES J. WATSON and COLONEL R. GOFF. 


EXHIBITION AT 
ROBERT DUNTHORNE’S, 
THE REMBRANDT HEAD GALLERY, 5 VIGO STREET, LONDON, W. 
Catalogue will be sent on application. 
Publisher to the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers. 


ERSONAL and SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY. Sermons 
and Addresses by the late RusseLL Lant CaRPENTER, B.A. With a Short 
Memoir by Frances E. Cooxr. Edited by J. Estnin Carpenter, M.A. With 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD,.—“ Mainly expositions of a very admirable kind of the 
application of religious principle to personal, social, and national questions.” 
INQUIRER.—“ Probably few ministers have such a record as Mr. Carpenter 
in the steady, forceful, and efficient direction of public and private attention 
to wrongs and evils that cried out to be righted and removed. The volume is an 
eloquent testimony to this aspect of his life and work.” 
JNITARIAN.—‘“ Few ministers have ever been more beloved or have exerteda 
stronger or more ennobling personal influence......the sermons and addresses are 
instructive and inspiring.” 


Keegan Paut, TreNcH, Triisner, and Oo,, Limited, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 














AGENCY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C,, desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


HEAP BOOKS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR’S 
PRHSENTS. Threepence discount in the shilling allowed from the pub- 
lished price of New, Illustrated and Fine Art Books (with few exceptions) ; 
also off Bibles, Prayer-Books, and Annual Volumes. Orders by post execated by 
return. Catalogues of New Books and Remainders Gratis and Postage Free.— 
GILBERT and ¥IELD, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.0. 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED.— 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the ANNUAL GENERAL MEKTING of 
the Proprietors of this Bank will be HELD at the HEaD OFFICKH, in Loth- 
bury, on WEDNESDAY, the 17th day of January next, at 1 o’clock precisely, to 
declare a dividend; to submit for confirmation the election of Henry Goschen, 
Erq.. who has been nominated by the Board of Directors in the place of Wilmot 
Holland, Esq., resigned ; to elect three Directors in the place of Howard Potter, 
E-q., Otto August Benecke, Esq. and Herry John Norman, Esq., who retire by 
r tation, but being eligible, offer themselv:s for re-election ; and to elect two 
Auditors, the present Auditors, Edward Waterhouse, E-q. (of the firm of Messrs, 
Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and A’exander Young, Ksq. (of the firm of Messrs. 
Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


November 29th, 1893. A. M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 


The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to prepare for the dividend 
en the Ist January next, and will be reopened on the 4th January. Proprietors 
registered in the Books of the Company on the 31st December will be entitled to 
the dividend for the current half-year on the number of shares then standing in 
their respective names, 


PBUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS... 2. ase ane 











1848, 


£16,000,000, 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Weshington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, 





MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


NEARLY READY. 
SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE ALPS 
IN THE YEARS 1860-69. 


INCLUDING THE HISTORY OF THE FIRST ASCENT 
OF THE MATTERHORN. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER. 


An Edition de Luxe (Fourth Edition). 
With 5 Maps and 136 Illustrations, price £2 12s. 6d. net. 


This Edition is being printed by Messrs. R. and R. Clark of 
Edinburgh, on paper specially made for the purpose by Messrs 
Dickinson, and is bound by Zaehnsdorf. As it-is intended 
that it shall be the best Edition of this work, and the number 
printed will be limited, early application should be made to 
booksellers. 





Crown S8vo, 24s, 


The PAMIRS. Being a Narrative of a 


Year’s Expedition on Horseback and on Foot through Kashmir, Western 
Tibet, Chinese Tartary, and Russian Central Asia, By the Eart of DuNMoRE, 
F.R.G.8. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. [Just out. 








Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


LIFE in PARLIAMENT: a Record of 
the Daily Experiences of a Member of the House of Commons. From 1586 te 
1892 inclusive. By Sir Richarp TempLe, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L, D.O.L., 
LL.D., &. | Just out, 


Medium 8vo, 18s, 


ALONE WITH the HAIRY AINU. 


By A. H. SavaGE Lanpor. Maps and Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LADY BURGHERSH’S LETTERS, 


1813-14. With Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, 93. 


JENNY LIND the ARTIST. New 


and Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. Portraits. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BARNCRAIG. By a New Author. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DU CHAILLU’S IVAR the VIKING. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 








TYPEE. 
OMOO. 


By Herman Metvintz. New 


Edition, with Illustrations and Memoir. 





8vo, 15s. 


MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
bi deaa GALLERIES of MUNICH and DRESDEN. 


PERRY’S CHRONOLOGY of 


ARCHITECTURE : Date-Book of Medieval Architecture. By J. 
Tavenor Perry. With Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


HANDBOOK for NEW ZEALAND. 


An entirely New Work, Numerous Maps and Plans. 





: Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT’S ROMAN EMPIRE. A 


New Work. By Professor Bury. With Maps and Illustrations. 





Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


GEDDES’ MODERN BOTANY. 


With Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GREECE in the AGE of PERICLES. 


By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History te 
rd University of Cambridge. ‘Forming a Volume of Murrar’s UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION SERIES. Edited by Professor KNiGuHT. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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THOS. DE LA RUE AND C0.’8 LIST. 


The STANDARD WORK on WHIST. 
TWENTY-FIRST KDIIVUN (70th Thou-and). Oap. 
8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 5s. Handsomely printed 

in red and biack. Kevised throughout, 
WHIST, LAWS and PRINCIPLES of. 


By “*CavenpisH.” 


FOURTH EDITION, cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 
5s. Handsomely printed in re! and black. 
WHIST DEVELOPMENTS: 
AMERICAN LKADS ani The UNBLOCKING 

GAME, By ‘‘CavenpIsH.”’ 


Cap. 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, price 3s. 6d. 


SHORT WHIST, LAWS of. Edited 
J. L. BaLpwis ; and a Treatise on the Game by 
JAMES ULAY, 








SIXTH EDITION, *,. a cloth, gilt extra, price 
3s, 6d. 
WHIST, PHILOSOPHY of. By Dr. 


Pott, F.R.5. An Ess-y on the Scientific and 
Inteilectual Aspects of the Modern Game. 
“WHIST RHYMES,” 3d. 


CARD GAMES by “CAVENDISH.” 
Price 6d. each. American Leads (8vo), POCKET 
SERIKsS :—Whist (5)—Guide; Laws; Leads; 
Rules for Second Hund; Rules for Third Hand 
—Piquet—Knbicon Bézique—Polish Béziqne— 
Rearté — Cribbage — hvcure — Imperial—spoil- 
Five—OCalabraselia—Sixty-Six. 





The STANDARD WORK on PATIENCE. 
Demy obloug 4to, cloth, gilt, price 163, 


PATIENCE GAMES, with 
EXAMPLES PLAYED THROUGH. _Ilin- 
trated with numerous Diagrams. By “ Caven- 


pisH.” Handsomely printed in red and black. 
The STANDARD WORK on PIQUET. 

EIGHTH EDIT10ON, cap. 8vo, clot, xilt extra, price 
53s., handsomely printed in red and black. 


PIQUET, LAWS of. Adopted by the 
rortlaud and Turf Clubs. Witn a Yreutise on 
the vame, vy ‘* CAVENDISH.” 








SECOND EDITION, 8vo, cloth, gilt extra, 
price ls. 6d. 


BUBICON BEZIQUE, LAWS of. 


Adupted by the Portiand and Turf Clubs. With 
a Guiue to the Game, by *‘ CavenpDISH.”” 





The STANDARD WORK on BILLIARDS, 
FIFTH EDITIUN, crown 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


BiLLIARDS. By J. Bennett, Ex- 
Champion. Edited by “ CavENDisH.” With up- 
wards of 200 Illustrations, 


DE LA RUE’S INDELIBLE DIARIES. 
CUNDENSED DIAKIKS, PUKTABLE 
DIARI ts, CALENDARS, &., fur 1894, in 
Great Varicty, way now be had of all Bookse:lers 
and Stationers. Also, * FINGER” and 
“THUMB”-SHAPED DIAKIES, in neat cases, 
Wholesale only of the Publishers, 





THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown, 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


ConTENTS FOR DECEMBER. 
Tse GOVERNMENT AND Labour. By H. W. Massing- 
ham. 


ParisH CouNncits AND Parish CHARITIES. By 
Jonn Darfield. 

MARSHAL MACMAHON. By Emily Crawford. 

TaTIaN AND THE FOURTH GOSPEL, By J. Rendel 


Harris. 

Tar Economy or Hicn WaGes. By J. A. Hobson, 

EpucaTion anp INstxuction. By Lord Wuleridge. 

Tae SrrasBura OoMMEMORATION, 

CoMPULS»kY Puicuask OF LanD IN IRELAND. By 
Anthony Trai:l, 1.L.D. 

TERRITORIALISM IN THE SOUTH-EASTERN COUNTIES. 
By Richard Heath. 

Tue Date or THE * ZEND-AVESTA,” 
F. Max Miler. 

Man in THE Licut cF EvoLurion. 
Marie Oniliard. 

SUPERSTITION AND Fact. By A:drew Lang. 

A RrgoispeR TO PkKOFESSOR WEISMANN, 
Herbert spencer. 
Ispistrr and Co., Limited, Covent Garden, W.C. 


By Professor 
By Emma 


By 


THE ANTI-SOCIALIST WEEKLY. _ 
THE LIBERTY REVIEW. 


A Weekly Journal diroted to the Defence of Free- 
dom and cf the Rivkt of Property. 

E ite by FREDERICK MILLAR. 
First number now ready, price 2d. ; by post 2}d. 
CONTFKNTS — 

In DEFENCE OF FREEDOM AND PROPERTY, 

S¥aTE SOCIALISM. By the Earl of Onsiow, 

THE ToRTURE OF ANIMALS. Hy Onida. 

THE TEEIOTAL CRAZE FROM THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
Pont oF View. By Dr Mortimer Granville. 

Noise. NUMBERS. AND NONSENSE, 

PARLIAMENT, PRESS, AND PLATFORM, 
(Tilustrated,) 

Tue PouiticaL Hyprocerualist anp His Faps, 
By George Candy, Q.C. 

Publishing Office— 
17 JOHNSON’S COUnT, FLEKT STREET, E.C. 


By Ivan. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


DECEMBER, 1893. 


Fapian Fustian. Bv Michal Davitt. 

SocratisM In France. By Yves Guyot, late Minister 
of Public Works of France. 

Wat Lonpon Peorre Die or. 
Donn, F.K.C.8. 

FootsaLt aS A Morat AGEnt. By Hely Hutchin- 
son Almond, Head-Master of Loretto. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF PROFESSOR JOWETT. 
non Charles Swinburne. 

Uprer Hovusss in MopERN Sratts.—I. THE ITALIAN 
Senate. By the Marchese F. Nobili-Vitelle-chi, 
Senator of It ly. 

Tue Anonymous Critic. By H. D. Traill. 

QueEN ELIZABETH AND IvAN THE TERRIBLE, By 
W. Barnes Steveui. 

ConFESSIONS OF A VILLAGE TyRanT. By the Rev. 
Edward Miller. 

THE QUEEN AND HER First PRIME MINISTER, By 
the Hon. Regivaid 8B. Brett. 

Tue InDEX AND MY ARTICLES ON HELL. By Pro- 
fessor St. George Mivart, 

Own THE ORIGIN OF THE MASHONALAND Ruins. By 
J. Theodore Bent, 

Tue Lonpon ScuHoor Boarp: a REPLY TO MR, 
Lyvu.px Straniry. By Joseph R. Diggle, Chair- 
man of the Board, 

A WeppinG-Girr TO FNGLAND 1Nn 1662, By Walter 
Frewen Lora, 

TOULON AND THE FRENCH Navy. By Wm. Laird 
Clowes. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd. 


By Hugh Percy 


By Alger- 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 938, DECEMBER, 1893, 2s, 6d. 


ConTENTS. 





ArmeEp Evrore: How Comina Events Cast THEIR 
fHapows Berorr. By General Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart., G.0.B. 

Tue Story OF MARGREDEL: BEING A FIRESIDE H1s- 
TORY OF A FIFESHIRE FaMILyY. 

Ben Jonson 1m Epinscurex. By Professor Masson. 

EartscourT. Chaps, 41-43. 

Man’s PiackE in THE CosMOS: PROFESSOR HUXLEY 
on NaturE anD Man. By Professor Andrew 
Setb. 

SuccessFut Fisu-CULTURE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
John Bickerdyke 

Pork ALEXANDER VI. anD C¥SAR BORGIA: WERE 
THEY PorsONnED? By W. W. Story. 

How Tommy ATKINS Is FED, 

Tue RISE OF OUR East AFRICAN EMPIRE, 

STeatinG a SEssion. 


By 


WItiiam Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





DAVID NUTT, 270-71 Strand. 
BASIL THE ICONOCLAST: 


A Drama of Modern Russia. 


By Mrz. FREDERICK P&IDEAUX, 
Anthor of “ Clandia,” ‘‘ The Nine-days Queen,” &e, 
2mo, 236 pp., 1$92, printed on Hand-made Paper, 

cloth, bevelled edges, 53, net. i 


SOME PRESS NOTICES, 

Speaker.—*‘ As interesting as a novel......commands 
ttention, an: i enthralls.” Christian World, 
—‘‘ Warm breath of genuine in-piration.” Weekly 
Register.—“ Genuine and often quite rem.rkable m 
power.’ Glasgow Herald.—“ Kxceediugly interest- 
ing.” Literary Worid.—* Much high and noble 
thought.” Saturday Review.— Basil, though a 
peasant, is a poet and a seer.” 








LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
MORE ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. 


JacoBs and BaTTEN. Small demy 8vo, profusel 
Illustrated, 63, , ¥ ~ 


GHAZELS from the DIVAN of 
HAFIZ, Done into English by Jusrix Huntiy 
McCarRTHY. 12mo, 72. 


CUSTOMS and FASHIONS in 
OLD NEW ENGLAND. Hy ALICE Morsz 
EaRLE, 12mo, 320 py., cloth, 7s 6d. 


LOW TIDE on GRAND PRE, 
Poems by Briss CaRMAN. Small 4to, 116 pp. 
cloth, 5s, net. 


THE 
GOLDEN ASSE of APULEIUS. 
Translated out of Latin by WILLIAM A. LINGTON, 
Anno 1566. With an introduction by CuaRLEs 
WHIxLEY. Small 4to, xxx -249 pp., half-buck- 
ram, 123, net. (No 2of the Tudor Translations.) 


SONGS for SOMEBODY. Words 
by Do.tre RaprForp, Author of * A Lizht Lvad.” 
Small royal 8vo; 6 Coloured Plates designed by 
G-rtrude M. Bradiey, printed in Ool-urs by 
Edmund Evans: 26 pp of Text, written by Louis 
Davis ; Head and Tuiil-pieces and Ornamental 
Borders designed by Gertrude M. Bradley; 
Decorative Cover and Title-page designed by 
Louis Davis, 3:3, 6d. 

*,* In addition to the ordinary issue, 100 copies 
will be specially struck off on the fiuest Japanese 
vellum, specially bound in bulf-vellum, at 21s. uet, 





ILLUSTRATED, ONE SHILLING. 


THE HERETIC. 
TWELFTHNIGHT NUMBER, 
QUARTERLY Notrs—Kren Competit1on—Honey- 
MOONSHINE — OountTRY-HovsE CONVERSATIONS — 
REVIEWS—TWELFTHNIGHT BaLLADS—THE LavIEs” 
LEaF — WATER WorsHIPPERS — AN ANALYSIS OF 
Lytron’s “ King ARTHUR.” 


CHARLTON Tucker, Leamington. 





For ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
SAVORY AND MOORE'S 


DATURA 


TATULA. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco-Tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 183, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, Of Chemists everywhere. 





FISHER'S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. | 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante, 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page 


Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


andoubtedly the inventor of CHLURODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1564, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
The Right Hon. Ear! Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J, T. Davenport that he had 
received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorudyne,—see Lancet, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January l2tn, 1866 :—* Is prescribea by scores of — practitioners. 


December 31st, 1864, 


Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a p 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, OONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@aA, COLICs, «xe. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle, 
Sole ManuracturER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. Ia Bottles, ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 48. 64, 


RHEUMATISM, &, 
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MESSRS. 


NELSON’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 

ILLUSTRATED BIBLE DICTIONARY AND TREASURY 
OF BIBLICAL HISTORY, BIUGRAPHY, GEOGRaPHY, DLUCTRINK, 
AN! LITERATURE, With over 200 Illustrations, and important Chrono- 
logical Tables and Maps, By M.G. Kaston, M.A’, D.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 





sae eee ee 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS. 
HEROES OF ISRAEL: from Abraham to Moses. By 
Wruuram Garpen Buakrr, D.D., LL.D., Author «f “‘ A Manual of Bible His- 
tory in connection with the General History of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, price 53. 





et NEW HISTORICAL TALE BY E. EVERETT-GREEN. : 
THE LOST TREASURE OF TREVLYN: a Story of 


the Days of the Gunpowder Plot. By E, Everett-Green, Author of ** Loyal 
Hearts and True,” ‘*In the Days of Chivalry,” &. Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 


price 5s. 








: WITH ILLUSTRATIUNS BY GIACOMELLI. 
MARY HOWITT’S POEMS. Illustrated with upwards of 


260 Drawings by H. GracomeLir. Brrps AND FLOWERS—SKETCHES OF 
NaTvuRAL History. Small 4to, cloth extra, gilt edves, prive 5s, 
The two parts separately, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d e ch. 


HE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
Written in Egypt during the year- tv 


AN ACCOUNT OF T 
THE MODE«uN EGYPTIANS. 
By Wi.u1am Lasse, Translator of * The Thousand and One Nights.’ 
numerous [ilustrations, crown Svo, cloth extra, price 43. 





NeW VOLUME IN “ THE NINETEENTH CENTURY LIBRARY.” 
PORTUGAL AND ITS PEOPLE: a History. By W. A. 


SALISBURY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, price 3;, 6d. 


THE “ FOREST AND FIRE SERIEs.” 
n Attractive Binding and Fully Lilustrated. 


I 
THROUGH FOREST AND FIRE. By Epwarp S. Extis. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 
ON THE TRAIL OF THE MOOSE. By Epwarp §S. 


ELuis. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, 6d. 


ACROSS TEXAS. By Epwarp S. ELtis. 


extra, price 2s, 6d. 








Post 8vo, cloth 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 
DIAMOND ROCK ; or, On the Right Track. By J. Mac- 
DONALD OXLEY, Autbor of *‘ Up Among the Ice-Floes,” &c. i - 
tions, post 8vo, cloth extra, orien 3s. 6d a 


UP AMONG THE ICE-FLOES. By J. Macpona.p Ox.ey, 
uthor of “‘ Diamon yok ; or, On the Right Track,’ &€. 1 - 
tions, post 8vo, cloth conten, price 3s. 6d. " ” - 


BEAUTI FUL GIFT-BOOK EDI 10N. ; 
IVANHOE : a Romance. By Sir Watrex Scort, Bart. With 
Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 38 ; vilt edzes, 33. 6d. 





Ai NEW KDITION. : 
SKETCHES OF CHRISTIAN LIFE IN ENGLAND IN 


THE OLDEN TIMK. By Mrs. KuNDLE CuarLEs Author of * The Schén- 
berg-Cotta Family,” &c. Post 8vo, cloth extra, red edges, price 33, 64. 





NEW TEMPERANCE TALE. 
THE BETTER WAY: a Tale of Temperance Toil. By W. J. 


Lacey, Author of **Tnrongh Storm to Sunshine,” “ Cyril's Promise,’”’ 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 23 6d. ; , — 





NEW ORKNEY sTORY. 
SONS OF THE VIKINGS. By Joun Gunn. With Illus- 


trations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 33. 


NEW STORY BY E. EVERKTT-GKE«N. 
EVIL MAY DAY: a Story of 1517. By E. Evererr- 


Green, Author of ‘* Loyal Hearts and True,” ‘In the Days of Chivalry,’’ 
“The Church and the King,” &e. Po-t 8vo, cloth extra, price 23. 6d. 





NEW FAIRY-sT ORY, 7 

UP THE CHIMNEY TO NINNY-LAND: a Fairy-Story. 
By A. S. M. CHESTER. Small 4to, with numerous Illustrations, cloth extra 

price 2s. 64,; or gilt edges, 3s. m 

NEW BOOK BY MISSA. H.SMALL. | 

SUWARTA, and other Stories of Indian Life. By Miss 


A. H. SMAtt. _Beantifullv Tliustrated, p st. 8vo, clo’ h extra, price 2a. 


THE BATTLE OF THE RAFTS, and other Stories of 


Boyhood in Norway. Bv H. H Bovrsen. Post 8vo, cloth extra, Qa, 





NEW ROOK OF ADVENTURE BY MISS E. STREDDER. 
DOING AND DARING: a New Zealand Story. By 


ELEaNor STREDDER, Author of “ Lost in the Wilds of Canada,” “ Jack and 





NEW STORY #Y GORDON-STABLES, M.D., R.N. 
AS WE SWEEP THROUGH THE DEEP: a Story of the 
Stirring Times of Old. By Gorpon-StaBLes, M.D., R.N. With Ilustra- 
tions, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 2-. 





his Ostrich,” &e. With Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 33, 6d. 


*,.* NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, K.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh ; & New York. 








MESSRS. 


TYLSTON AND EDWARDS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


MEMORIAL EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 


SIR RICHARD BURTON. 
1, A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a PILGRIMAGE to 


AL MADINAH and MECCAH. Complete, in 2 vols. price 12s. net. 
“The brilliant narrative reads as vividly as ever.”—Athenzum. 


2. A MISSION to GELELE, KING of DAHOMEY. In 
2 vols. price 12s, net. 

“Carefully edited and excellently got up.’’—Glasgow Herald. 

3. VIKRAM and the VAMPIRE : Tales of Hindu Devilry. 
With 33 Illustrations by Ernest Griset. In 1 vol., price 6s. net. 

There is also a Large Hand-Made Paper Edition of this book, limited to 200 
Copies, the 16 full-page Illustrations on special China paper, a new photogravure 
——— by Albert Letchford, and a specially designed cloth cover. Price 

5s. net. 
4, FIRST FOOTSTEPS IN EAST AFRICA. In 2 vols., 
price 12s, net. [Ready in January. 
To be followed, it is expected, by 
5. The LAKE REGIONS of EQUATORIAL AFRICA, and 
other Works, which will be duly announced. 


Each Work is sold separately. 


Messrs. TYLSTON and EDWARDS, Publishers, 
13 CLIFFORD’S INN, LONDON, E.C. 
Trade supplied by 
Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., Ld. 











H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTITU. 
TIONS in AMERICA, INDIA, the COLONIES, and FOREIGN PARTS. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 

Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books: Specimen No, post-free, 
LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


C Art and Archxology, Astronomy, Banking, Bindings, Botany, Chemistry, 
Classics, Economior, Electricity and Magnetism, Geology, Hebrew, Ireland, Logio, 
Mathematics, Medical, Science, Scotland, Theology, &c., including some from 
the Library of the late Rev. Professor Hort. 

MACMILLAN and BOWES, Cambridge. 





NOW READY. FREE ON APPLICATION. 
ATALOGUE (No. 247), of BOOKS on Architecture, 





J 


. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


SECOND EDITION READY ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


DIANA TEMPEST. 


3y MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of “The Danvers’ Jewels,” &c. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Let every one who can enjoy an excellent novel, full of 
humour, touched with real pathos, and written with finished 
taste and skill, read ‘ Diana Tempest.’ ”—Athenzum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NEAR NEIGHBOURS.” 


THE SWING OF THE 
PENDULUM. 


3y FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “ The Baroness,” &c. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A charming story—Norwegian travel, autumn life in English 
country places, glimpses of London drawing-rooms, and the decks 
of a pleasure-yacht, alternate very attractively in the refined and 
crisply written narrative.”—Athenewm. 


NOW READY. 


HEROINE in HOMESPUN: a 


Crofter Chronicle. By Frepreric Breton, Author of “The 
Crime of Maunsel Grange,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


NOW READY. 


TEMPE. By Constance Cotterell, 
- Author of “ Strange Gods.” In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


A 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 


The Second Edition of MARIE CORELLI’S New Romance, 
AS: a Dream of the World’s Tragedy, 
being nearly exhausted, a THIRD EDITION is in the press. : 

** By the dignity of its conceptions, the reserve round the central figure, and the fine imagery of the scene 

and circumstance, the has a far-off likeness to the Ammergau play. The studies of character are very 
iking. There is much that is elevating and devout in this remarkable work.”—Guardian, 

“‘The author has tried to tell the story so that it shall be read again with open and attentive eyes by 

some in whose minds the i the ee originals produces no more effect than the slipping of a 
ooth ice.’—Christian World. a cn 

"es Wacmneel writes :— A high-minded and very powerfal effort to revivify by the legitimate use 
ef the imagination a time-honoured history by depolarising it from the conventionality in which it had be- 
come crystallised. The romance can, by no possibility, harm any one, and it may cause many to re-read and 
consider the Inspired Record.” 
A New Romance, wm 8 vols,, by S. BARING-GOULD, Author of ‘ Mehalah,” 


CHEAP-JACK ZITA: a Story of the Ely Fens, [has just been published.) 

«Zita is a charming and attractive character.”—Glasgow Herald. ed ; 

“* ally entitled to rank among Mr. Baring-Gould’s most fascinating works.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

*¢ Zita is as original and individual as Mehalah. Mr. Baring-Gouid is at his best when heis at his intensest. 
At such moments he comes near to being a great writer; and there are several of them in ‘ Cheap-Jack 
Zita.’ ’—Daily Chronicle. . 3 Sainte 

“A powerful drama of human passion. From first to last Zita holds our interest. The book by its vitality 
and power cannot fail to move all who read it.”"—Westminster Gazette. 3 as an 

ei The story irresistibly enthrals the imagination ; it is admirably written. Zita’s strong and vivid person 
ality dominates the plot.’””—Globe. 

A New Novel, in 3 vols., by G. MANVILLE FENN, entitled 
The STAR-GAZERS, [is now ready at all Libraries. ] 

A stirring romance.”—Western Morning News, ‘The characters are all well-drawn.”—Standard. 

“The plot is an intensely exciting one. We heartily recommend our readers to peruse this fascinating 
novel.”’—Lady’s World. a 2 ; _ 

“The story is told with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn is conspicuous,”—Bradford Observer 
A New Novel, in 2 vols., by ESME STUART, entitled 

A WOMAN of FORT Y, [is now ready. ] 

“The story is well written, and some of the scenes show great dramatic power and artistic restraint.” 

“© Miss Stuart has a real gift for telling a story.”—Scottish Leader. —Daily Chronicle. 

** A complex character skilfully touched.”—Black and White. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
TWELFTH EDITION of ‘‘ DODO.”’ 
The large Eleventh Edition of ‘ DODO,” in 1 vol., being nearly exhausted, a TWELFTH EDITION is in the 


press, 
E. F. Benson.—DODO: a Detail of the Day. By E. F. Benson. Twelfth 
Edition. In ONE VOLUME, crown 8vo, 6s. f 
Few novels of late years have been as successful as ‘‘ Dodo.” In its two-volume form it has passed throug 

ten editions, and has attracted by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics have been cordial in 
their praise. The Guardian spoke of “ Dodo” as unusually clever and interesting ; the Spectator called ita 
delight fully witty sketch of society; the Speaker said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epigram and para- 
dox ; the Athenzum spoke of the author as a writer of quite exceptional ability ; the Academy praised his 
amazing cleverness; the World said the book was brilliantly written ; and half-a-dozen papers have declared 
that there was not a dull page in the two volumes. 


Norris.—HIS GRACE. By W.E. Norris, Author of “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” 
“‘The Rogue,” &c. Third and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 63, 

An edition in one volume of a novel which in its two-volume form quickly ran through two editions. 

Parker.—MRS. FALCHION. By Giusert Parker, Author of “Pierre and his 
People.” New Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. 

Mr. Parker’s second book has received a warm welcome. The Atheneum called it a splendid study of char- 
acter ; the Pall Mall Gazette spoke of the writing as but little behind anything that has been done by any writer 
of our time ; the St. James’s called it a very striking and admurable novel ; and the Westminster Gazette applied 
to it the epithet of distinguished, 

Pearce.—JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of “Esther Pentreath.” 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Spectator speaks of Mr. Pearce as a writer of exceptional power ; the Daily Telegraph calls the story 

powerful and picturesque ; the Birmingham Post asserts that it is a novel of high quality. 


Pryce.—TIME and the WOMAY. By Ricuarp Pryce, Author of “Miss 
Maxwell’s Affections,” &c. New Kiition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
** It is impossible to read the book without interest and admiration.”’—Scotsman. 
“Quite peculiar fascination is exercised by this novel. The story is told with unusual cleverness.”— 
Vanity Fair. 


Baring-Gould.—MRS. CURGENVEN of CURGENVEN. By S. Barina-Goutn, 
Author of ‘‘ Mehalah,”’ “Old Country Life,” &c. Third Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

A powerful and characteristic story of Devon life by the author of ‘‘ Mehalah,”’ which in its three-volume 
form passed through two editions, The Graphic speaks of it as a novel of vigorous humour and sustained 
power; the Sussex Daily News says that the swing of the narrative is splendid ; and the Speaker mentions its 
bright imaginative power. 





TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND. 


Rudyard Kipling —BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS, and other Verses. 
Rupyarp Kripuina. Sixth Kdition, crown 8vo, 6:. 
A SPECIAL PRESENTATION EDITION, bound in white buckram, 7s. 6d. 
** Mr, Kipling’s verse is strong, vivid, full of character......Unmistakable genius rings in every line,”’—Times., 
SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 

Lock.—The LIFE of JOHN KEBL By WattEeR Lock, M.A., Fellow of 

Magdalen, Sub-Warden of Keble College, Oxford. With Portrait, Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
SECOND EDITION. 

Baring-Gould.—The TRAGEDY of the CHXSARS: the Emperors of the Julian 
and Clandian Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. By S. Barine- 
Goutp, Author of “ Mehalah,” &. Second Edition, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 303, 

** A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undying interest.””—Daily Chronicle. 
“* Mr. Baring-Gould has presented his narrative in such a way as not to make one dull page.”’—Athenzum, 
2 Mr. RUSKIN’S LIFE.—SECOND EDITION. 

Collingwood.—_JOHN RUSKIN: his Life and Work. By W. G. CoLtinawoop, 

M.A., Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems, With numerous Portraits & Sketches by Mr. Ruskin. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 
**No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time.”—Times, 
**This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting book.’’—Daily News, 
** Such a book is a pleasure for a day and a joy for ever.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


Oscar Browning.—GUELPHS and GHIBELLINES: a Short History of 
+ one . A.D, 1250-1409. By Oscar Brownina, Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. 
rown 8vo, 5s. 
“* With so firm and sure a step does Mr. Browning tread his way through the intricacies of Italian medisval 
history, and so clear a light does he throw on events and actors, that it may be hoped that he will resume 
and complete a task so well begun.”"—Scotsman, 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Baring-Gould.—The ICELANDER’S SWORD. By S. Barina-Govutp, Author 
of “Mehalah,” &. With 29 Illustrations by J. Moyr Smith. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the Author of “In the Roar of the Sea.” 
“The story never flags. It is a book breathing the spirit of the Viking age. Ernestness of purpose and 
manly courage are the lessons it teaches.” —Notts Guardian, 
“A very delightful book. It will be read with delight by healthy minded boys.”—Glasgow Herald. 


Cuthell.—_TWO LITTLE CHILDREN and ‘CHING.’ By Epiru E. CurHe tt. 


Profusely Illustrated, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 63. 
Another story, with a dog-hero, by the Author of the very popular “Only a Guard-Room Dog.” 
“* The dog will be a source of endless a t.”’—Birmingham Post, 

** A capital child’s book.’’—Shefield Télegraph. 


Blake.—TODDLEBEN’S HERO. By M. M. Buaxz, Author of “The Siege of 


Norwich Castle.”” With 36 Illustrations, large crown 8vo, gilt edges, 5s. 


By 








METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





J. §. VIRTUE & CO.’S LIST 


Price 2s. 6d., or cloth gilt, gilt edges,5s. 
THE LIFE AND WORK OF 


W. HOLMAN HUNT. 


ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 
and Mrs. MEYNELL. 


Being the Art Annual, 1893, or Christmag 
Number of the Art Journal. 
With 3 Full-Page Engravings and Photogra: 1 
and over 30 other Illustrations, aiaciaieee 
The last three ART ANNUALS— 
“W. Holman Hunt,” “‘H. Herkomer, R.A.,” 
“Briton Riviere, R.A.”— 
handsomely bound together, cloth, gilt edges, 10s, 6d, 





Price 21s. 


The ART JOURNAL VOLUME, 1893, 
With nearly 500 Iilustrations and 12 Full-Page 
Etchings and Photogravures after the following 
eminent artists :—Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A. - 
Vicat Cole, R.A.; Herbert Schmalz; 'R. w? 
Macbeth, A.R.A.; E. A, Waterlow, A.R.A.- 
G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., &c. ‘ 


** Magnificently illustrated.””— Yorkshire Post. 





Small royal 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 
CAIRO: Sketches of its History, 


Monuments, and Social Life. By STANLEY Lane- 
PooLe, With numerous Illustrations ou Wood. 
“Will prove most useful to the innumerable 


travellers who now every winter visit the Nile 
Valley.”—Saturday Review. 





Feap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 10s 6d, 
The RIVIERA: Both Eastern and 


Western. By Huau Macmi.tian, D.D. With 
nearly 250 Illustrations of the following towns 
among many others :—Nice, Cannes, Mentone, 
Monte Carlo, and San Remo. 


*“*The best of the numerons descriptive and illus- 
trated books on the Riviera.”’—Saturday Review. 





Imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 123, 6d. 


7 ‘ 

The PILGRIM’S WAY: From Win- 
chester to Canterbury. By JuLia CaRTWRIGHT 
(Mrs, Henry Ady). With 46 Illustrations by A. 
Quinton, and 2 Maps of the route. 


** A delightful monograph.”—Times, 


“Readers will find in the author a guide well 
acquainted with the literary and historical associa - 
tions of her thems.”—Spectator. 





Imperial 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. each. 


IN AFRICA with the UNION JACK. 


By W. PimsBuett, Author of ‘‘How the British 
Won India.” With 8 Full-Page Iilustrations. 


WARRIORS of BRITAIN. By Walter 
Ricwarps, Author of ‘** Heroes of Our Day,” 
“Her Majesty’s Army.” With 8 Full-Page 
Tllustrations. 

NEW COOKERY-BOOK by Miss M. L, ALLEN. 

Price ls. ; or, fancy boards, cloth back, gilt, ls. 6d. 

SOUPS, BROTHS, PUREES. By Miss 
M. L. Atten, Author of *‘ Breakfast Dishes,” 
**Savouries and Sweets,” &c. 


London: J. 8. VIRTUE and Co., Limited, 
26 IVY LANE, E.C. 











NOW READY. 
Price One Shilling. DECEMBER, 1893. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 55. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEMPLOYED, By J. A. Mur- 
ray Macdonald, M.P. 


New EmpPloyMENTS FOR EpucateEpD WomeEN. By 
Lady Knightley, of Fawsley. 
JEAN MARTIN CHARCOT: HIS LIFE AND Work. By 


Malle. Blaze de Bury. 
CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1893, 
Miiller. 
THE INDICTMENT OF Dives. By W.S. Lilly. 
Paul VERLAINE, By Arthur Symons. 
THE Mystery or ANCIENT Eaypr. By W. Mar- 
By 


By Professor F. Max 


sham Adams, 

LIBERALISM AND Social REFORM: A WARNING. 
L. Atherley Jones, M.P. 

Tue Decay or Beauty. By Frederick Boyle. 

THE ARMENIAN AGITATION: 4 REJOINDER TO SADIK 
EFFENDI. By F.S. Stevenson, M.P. 

WINTER Sport. By the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, ls., post-free. 


HOM@O0PATHIC FAMILY INSTRUCTOR 
By Drs. R. and W. EPPS. 
Describes fully, and precribes for, general diseases. 


London: James Erps and Oo., Limited, 48 Thread- 
needle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 
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LAWRENCE AND BULLEN. 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


THE 


LITTLE MERMAID, 


And Other Stories. 
Translated by R. NISBET BAIN. 


With 65 Illustrations (chiefly Full Page) 
by J. R. Weguelin. 


12s. 6d., royal 4to. 


,* Also 160 Copies on Hand-made Paper, with the 
Illustrations mounted on Japanese Paper, £1 11s, 6d, 
net. (Ready. 





“His [Mr. Bain’s] English is pleasing 
and fluent, with just the right quality of 
colloquial ease which becomes the style 
of a story-teller, and is emphatically 
characteristic of the original. As to 
the artist’s work, we cannot but think 
it was a happy inspiration that led Mr. 
Weguelin to interpret the exquisite imagin- 
ings of Andersen. His drawings are admir- 
ably sympathetic with the spirit of the 
stories, and extremely refined and graceful 
in conception. They must be placed in the first 
rank as artistic translation. We would note 
especially the charming drawings for ‘ The 
Little Mermaid,’ the ‘Marsh King’s Daugh- 
ter, ‘The Story of the Year,’ ‘The Wild 
Swans, ‘Ib and Little Christina,’ and 
‘The Travelling Companion.’ In the last- 
named story there is a delightful drawing 
of the enchanted princess gazing, with 
something of Moreau-like mysticism in her 
countenance, at the head of the troll on the 
floor ; and delightful also are ‘ The Naughty 
Boy’ (83), and the lovely drawing of Eliza 
in ‘The Wild Swans’ (244), and ‘The 
Marsh King’s Daughter’ (124), and the 
admirable soldier marching off with the 
tinder-box (41), and many other charming 
designs.” —Saturday Review. 


“Quite the most handsome children’s 
book of the season......[ am absolutely 
delighted with the illustrations, and the 
page is all that one can ask.”—Queen. 


“To the joy of the little ones and the 
appreciation of the book by their elders, 
Mr. J. R.. Weguelin, who illustrates the 
tales, will add largely. There is a mingling 
of delicate humour and poetic insight in 
the well-drawn pictures so liberally scat- 
tered about the book that consorts admir- 
ably with the spirit of the great writer. 
The volume is tastefully bound and the 
text is excellently printed.”—St. James’s 
Gazette. 


“As for Mr. J. R. Weguelin’s illustra- 
tions, it would scarcely be possible to over- 
praise them, the pencil can do no more for 
Andersen than Mr. Weguelin has done for 
him here.”—Sketch. 


“Mr. Bain is the last and best of all 
Andersen’s translators.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ Among all the books which, so far, have 
come before us, there could scarcely be ima- 
gined anything prettier or more graceful, 
and this not in the matter of its illustra- 
tions alone, than the new edition of ‘The 
Little Mermaid.’...... The poetry of the tales 
seems to have inspired the artist to give us 
of his best work, and the result is so pleas- 
ing that the book is not likely to be given 
over wholly to the youngsters, but must 
enjoy a far wider popularity and survive a 
criticism other than that of the nursery.”— 
Graphic. 

“ His [Mr. Bain’s] translation is remark- 
ably good and faithful.”—Athenzum. 


London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


Now ready, with many Illustrative Notes from Unpublished 
Letters, in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


From the Originals at Abbotsford and 
Elsewhere. 





“Tn perusing these fascinating pages, we seem to live Sir Walter’s life 
over again along with him. The period covered by the two volumes extends 
from 1797—the date of Scott’s marriage—to 1825; and when it is bérne in 
mind that nearly all the letters here printed are for the first time revealed to 
general knowledge, and that they lay bare the minutest details of Sir Walter’s 
thoughts, cares, feelings, and aspirations, it is plain that Lockhart’s biography 
was practically unfinished without this supplement.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ They will contribute to broaden as well as perpetuate the great fame of 
Sir Walter Scott.”—Times. 


“‘The new volumes of ‘ Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott’ form an ex- 
cellent pendant to his ‘Journal.’ They merely confirm, as all evidence about 
Scott must confirm, our admiration for that noble, kind, genial, and sensible 
character.” — Daily News. 


“Though the literary and historical interest of these ‘documents’ will be 
appreciated by those who make a study of the period, it is the character of the 
man, shining through every line he writes, which makes their greatest charm ; 
a character singularly pure and sane and earnest, not the less attractive for the 
harmless frailties and generous foibles which come out undisguised ; a stand- 
ing example of genius that was wholesome to the core and without eccen- 
tricity.” —Standard. 


“We have in these letters such a combination of the kindest and noblest 
graces of heart, with the most varied and potent gifts of brain, as is not 
historically known to have existed in any other human being.”—Saturday 
Review. ; 


“We have reason to be very grateful for these two handsome volumes, 
which give every student of literature and character such ample material for 
knowing Sir Walter better.” —St. James’s Gazette. 


The Editor “ puts it ‘that he has done little more than arrange the letters 
in chronological order,’ but this ‘little more ’—the selection, the notes, the 
division into chapters, and the chronological tables and quotations which 
introduce each chapter—has the magical quality which can transmute a bundle 
of letters into a book worthy of its subject.” —Scotsman. 


“ One of the bravest, the sanest, and the most modest of men is exhibited in 
these letters, which may be ‘familiar’ but never undignified, and which while 
they reveal trifling weaknesses reveal nothing that is essentially ignoble or even 
unlovable.”—Glasgow Herald. 


“ From beginning to end there is not one page that does not do honour to 
Sir Walter Scott; there is scarcely a paragraph that would not bear quotation. 
It is probable that no book has appeared in the literary firmament for many 
years that has so much real interest attaching to it as these collected letters 
of Sir Walter Scott.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10 Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., Limited. 





FavourABLy REVIEWED BY OVER 80 INFLUENTIAL NEWSPAPERS. 


‘HOW TO SELECT A LIFE OFFICE’ 


By G. M. DENT, F.S.S. 


**Those who are seeking an office for the purpose 
of assurance will do well to peruse this ‘dialogue’ 
before deciding upon any particular company.”— 
Bullionist. 

** The statistics as to endowment assurance policies 
as investments are highly interesting and convincing.” 
—Citizen. 

“The elaborate tables are distinctly valuable.”’— 
Financial Times. 





“ Explains with singular clearness the canons by 
which the security of an office may be tested and its 
prosperity gauged, and shows the immense difference 
between the advantages offered by different com- 
panies.” — Manchester Examiner, 

Ws valuable pamphlet on life assurance.” —Morning 


ost, 
“A cleverly-written dialogue.” —Law Journal, 
* An instructive pamphlet.’’—Statist, 


Price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 





JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Manchester; and 2 Amen Corner, London. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ 
LIST. 


NEW VOLUME in the “HEROES of the NATIONS” SERIES. 


HENRY of NAVARRE and the HUGUE- 


NOTS in FRANOK. By P. F. Wittent, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. With Maps and Illustrations, cloth 5s.; roxburgh, 6s. 





By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The WILDERNESS HUNTER. With an 


Account of the Big Game of the United States, and its Chase with Horse, 
Hound, and Rifle. With Illustrations by Remington, Frost, Sandham, and 
others. 8vo, cloth, 15. 


KNICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY of NEW 


YORK, from the REGINNING of the WORLD tothe END of the DUTCH 
DYNASTY. By Wasuixaton Irving. Van Twiller Edition. With 225 
Original Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 2 vols., white cloth extra, gilt top, 
price 25s. net. 





Uniform with the above. 
IRVING'S CONQUEST of IRVING’S 
GRANADA. THE ALHAMBRA. 


Illustrated with Photogravures by Illustrated with 30 Photogravures by 
. H. Lawrence. | R. H. Lawrence, 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth extra, 25s, net. 2 vols., cloth extra, 25s net. 


STUDIES of TRAVEL in GREECE and 


ITALY. By the late Professor E, A. Freeman, D.C.L. With a Preface by 
Miss FLorENCE FreemAN, With Portrait, 2 vols, 16mo, cloth, 5s, 


CHINESE NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Forty Stories told by Almond-Eyed Folk, Actors in the Homance of ‘* The 
Strayed Arrow.” By ApELE M. Fretpr, Illustrated by Chinese Artists, 
8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


The LIGHT PRINCESS, and other Fairy- 


Tales. By Grorae MacDonatp. Illustrated by Maud Humphrey. 8vo, 
cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 








24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; 
Asp NEW YORK. 


EDWARD STANFORD’S LIST. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE WINGED WOLF, 


AND OTHER FAIRY-TALES. 
Collected by HA SHEEN KAF. 
With 50 Original Illustrations by Arthur Layard. 
CONTENTS. 
PRINCE LUBIM and the WINGED] The STORY of LITTLE WHITE- 
WOLF. 


BEARD the SHOEMAKER KING, 
FINIKIN and HISGOLDEN PIPPINS. | EMELYAN the FOOL. 
PRINCE MALANDRACH and the| THAVANAN the MAGICIAN. 
PRINCESS sALIKALLA, SILA CZAREVITCH and IVASHKA 
The SEDGE ISLAND. , with the SHROUD, 
The WONDERFUL SELF-PLAYING | PRINCE GOLD-t ISH, 
HAR 








** An irresistible bock. There i3 a delightful freshness, as well as a delightful 
familiarity, about the stories. The illustrations are very notable, aud paper and 
typography beautiful.’’—Glasgow Herald, 


POPULAR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


By ARABELLA B, BUCKLEY (Mrs. Fisher). 
The FAIRYLAND of SCIENCE. Twenty-fourth Thousand. 


With 74 Illustrations, cloth guilt, gilt edges, 64.; calf, marble edges, Lis, 
“*It deserves to take a permanent place in the literature of youth.”—Times, 


THROUGH MAGIC GLASSES: and other Lectures. A 
Sequel to “‘ The Fairyland of Science.’’ With nearly 100 Lliustrations, cloth 
gilt, gilt edges, price 6s. ; bound in calf, lls. 

** A sequel to that very delightful book, * Tbe Fairyland of Science,’ and deals 
with the marvels revealed by the telescope, the microscope, and the photographic 
camera, For young people of scientific tastes, a better nook could not be found 
than this.'’—Saturday Review. 


LIFE and HER CHILDREN. Glimpses of Animal Life, 
from the Amoeba to the Insects. Thirteenth Thousand. With upwards of 
100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edzes, price 6s.; calf extra, lls, 
“The work forms a charming introduction to the study of zoology—the science 
of living things—which, we trust, will tiud its way into many lands,’’—Nature. 


WINNERS in LIFE’S RACE; or, The Great Back-boned 
Family. With numerous Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 83. 6d. ; 
calf extra, 14s. 

“ We can conceive no better gift-book than this,’’—Spectator. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, and of the 
Progress of Discovery from the Time of the Greeks to the Present Time. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Rearranged, With 77 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, price 83. 6d.; calf extra, 14s, 


MORAL TEACHINGS of SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt edges, 3s. 

** Many readers will welcome it whom Huxley would repel or Sir John Lubbock 
overawe.”—Scotsman, 


ANIMALS from the LIFE. 255 Coloured Illustrations, 


drawn by HEINRICH LEUTFMANN. With Descriptive Letterpress, edited by 
ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. Crown 4to, handsome cloth binding, price 10s. 6d. 
s “*Trresistibly attractive to all youthful lovers of natural history.””—Manchester 
zaminer. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 Cockspur Street, 8.1. 











W. H. ALLEN AND CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


OonrTENTS. DECEMBER. 2e. 6d. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
Is Our SEa-POWER TO BE MAINTAINED? By Lord George Hamilton, M.P, 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. By Leslie Stephen. 
Tue VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS CrISI8. By the Rev. Canon Hayman, D.D. 
Our Lapy oF Pootoo. R. 8. Grundy. 
THE KIRK AND PRESBYTERIAN UNION. By the Rev. R. H. Story, D.D, 
THE GARDEN THAT I Love, By Alfred Austin. 
TuE UNSOLVED IRISH PROBLEM. By the O’Conor Don. 
SILVER. By Moreton Frewen. 
Tue Day oF Sitence. By George Gissing. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


Demy 8vo, 2 Maps, Illustrated, 18s. 
THROUGH TURKISH ARABIA: a Journey from 
the Mediterranean to Bombay by the Euphrates and Tigris Vallevs and the 
Persian Gulf. By H. Swarnson Cowper, F.S.A. [This day. 


“rown S8yvo, Illustrated, 6s. 
IN the SHADOW of the PAGODA: Sketches of 
Burmese Life and Oharacter. By E. D. Cumine. 
“* All these sketches are entertaining, and the reader may conscientiously say 
as he closes the book that, while he has been consciously delighted, he has been 
almost unconsciously instructed.” —Times. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. “ 
WOMEN of RENOWN: Nineteenth Century Studies. 
By G. Barnett Smita, Author of ** History of the English Parliament,” &. 
‘This volume is extremely readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. ease 
HANDBOOK of BRITISH HEPATIC. Containing 
Descriptions and Figures of the In‘igenous Species of Marchantia, Janger- 
mannia, Riccia, and Anthoceros. By M. 0. Cooxr, M.A, LL.D., A.LS., 
Author of * A Manual of Structural Botany,” &c. (This day, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. . 

The SHADRACH, and other Stories. By Frank R. 
Stockton. Author of ‘‘ Rudder Grange.” 

“In Mr. Stockton’s sto:ies the unexpected is always happening—there is a 
quaint turn both in phrase and in plot, and a humour which is peculiar yet 
agreeable.’’—Scotsman. 

Crown 8vo, 53. 

HERE and THERE in ITALY and OVER the BOR- 
DER. By Signora Linpa ViLLArt, Author of ‘ Tuscan Hills aud Venetian 
Waters,” &. 

“Madame Villari is a pleasant writer who conveys a clear general impression 
of the places she visited.”"—Bradford Observer. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d. . 
MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 


I.A. 
By the SAME AUTHOR, 
FOURTH EDIUION, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 7s. 6d, 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS by GORDON BROWNE. 

The BOOK of GOOD COUNSELS. From the 
Sanscrit of the Hitopadésa. By Sir Epwin Arnon, M.A., K.C.I.E.,C.S.L, 
Author of “The Light of Asia,’ “The Light of the World,” &c. 

a oe Edition, limited to 100 copies, bound in white vellum gilt, 
25s. net. 
“The stories are translated and arranged from a work of great antiquity which 
contains intercalated verses and proverbs which date back as far as thirteen cen- 
turies before Christ.”—St. James’s Budget, 


2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 16:, — ; 
HISTORY of INDIA. From the Earliest Times to 
the Present Day. Forthe Use of Students and Colleges. By H.G. KEENE, 
C.1.E., Author of ‘The Fall of the Mughal Empire,” &c. 

“Mr. Keene’s careful study deserves cordial praise. It is not easy to select 
from the twenty-four chapters into which the work is divided those waich are 
most distinctly meritorious. In the first volume:the sections which treat of the 
Mughal Empire are exceedingly interesting and instructive, and the short sam- 
mary of pre-British history in India is admirable.’’—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW and REVISED EDITION, demy 8vo, 163. 
HISTORY of the FRENCH in INDIA. From the 
Founding of Pondicherry in 1674 to the Capture of that Place ia 1761. By 
Colonel G. B, MALLEsON, C.8.I., Author of ‘* The Battlefields of Germany,” 


&e. 

«In this standard work the student and soldier will find the French treate? as 
principals rather than as accessories in the history of the time, aud their mili- 
tary movements in the last struggle for empire are described as they are by no 
other writer.’’—Globe. 

Crown 8vo, with Maps, 7s. 6d. 
PORTUGUESE DISCOVERIES, DEPENDENCIES, 
and MISSIUNS in ASIA and AFRICA, By the Kev. A. J. D D’Orsey, 
B.D., Cantab.. Knight-Commander of the Portuguese Order of Christ ; late 
Professor at King’s College, London. 
*‘ Contains much valuable and interesting information collected from many 
sources.”—Times. 
NEW and REVISED EDITION, crown 8vo, 6a. 
With Original Coloured Pictures of every Species, and Woodeuts. 
OUR REPTILES and BATRACHIANS: a Plain 
and Easy Account of the Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tor- 
toises, indigenous to Great Britain. By M. C, Cooke, M.A., LL.D., A.L.S., 
Author of ‘* Rust, Smat, and Mildew,” &c, 

‘The book is quite simple, and should be as entertaining reading to the 
curious youth as it undoubtedly is to the general reader of mature years. The 
many coloured illustrations are excellent)y done, the descriptions clear and con- 
cise, and the information revised by the light of the fullest scientific knowledge.” 
—St, James’s Budget. 


THIRD and STANDARD EDITION, Revised to 1893. Demy 8vo, 852 pp., with 
Map, 288, Published under authority of the Secretary of State for India. 
The INDIAN EMPIRE: Its People, History, and 
Products. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K.O.S.1, C.1.E., M.A. Oxford, LL.D. 

Cambridge and Glasgow. 

“ A work based on the best official information, and of trustworthy authority, 
for purposes of reference, There is certainly no other that can be compared 
with it, and it should lie at the elbow of every one who has to treat upon Indian 
subjects.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A NEW NOVEL at all LIBRARIES, : 
ALICE of the INN. A Tale of the Old Coaching 
Days. By J. W. Suerer, C.S.1., Author of “Who is Mary?” &. 3 vols. 
“The atmosphere of the vid coaching days is admirably reproduced, and the 
writer has evidently had vivid sketches of the life of the past gereration upon 
which to base the structure of his story.”—Scotsman, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., Limited, 13 Waterloo Place. 
Publishers to the India Office. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., 


LIMITED. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


G@LANCES BACK THROUGH SEVENTY 


RS: Autobiographical and other Reminiscences. By HENRY VizETELLY, 
Ph Portrait, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


FIRST EDITION NOW READY. 


PROVERBS in PORCELAIN, to which is 
added “AU REVOIR,” a Dramatic Vignette. By Austin Dozsox. With 
95 Illustrations by Bernard Partridge. Small 4to 5s. 
A LIMITED EDITION, printed on Large Paper. 


ELEVENTH THOUSAND. 


The BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and 


s of the Kighteenth Century. By AusTIN Dogson. With 50 
Mae by Hugh Thomson. Crown 8yo, 5s. 


THE MATABELE WAR. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN CHIEF. 


i Life of Khama. By Mrs. WynpHam Kyi@ut-Broce (wife of the 
pas ge Mashonaland). With a Preface by Epna Lyauy. Feap., 8vo, 2s. 


An INNOCENT IMPOSTOR, and other 


Stories. By MAXWELL Gray, Author of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland,” 
“In the Heart of the Storm,” &c. With Fruntispiece by Gordon Browne, 


Crown 8vo, 63, 
The ART of MUSIC, By C. Hubert H. 


Parry, M.A., Mus. Doc, Oxon., Cantab., and Dublin. Demy 8vo, 12s, 


WEIRD TALES from NORTHERN SEAS, 
from the Danish of JONAS LI¥. By R. Nisper Barn. With 12 Illustra- 
tions by Laurence Housman. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

scti vom the stories of Jonas Lie, the celebrated Danish novelist, from 
‘ Phy ty Fremsynte,” &c., with 12 Illustrations by the illustrator of “* Jump 


to Glory Jane.” 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS.  smopccexci. 


With Frontispiece by Herbert Railton, Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand- 
made Paper, parchment or cloth, 12s. ; vellum, 153, 
A LIMITED EDITION, priated on Large Paper. 


NINTH THOUSAND. 
The POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS 


MORRIS. Including the Thirty-sixth Thousand of “ The Epic of Hades,” 
In 1 vol, crown 8yo, 6s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A VISION of SAINTS. By Lewis Morris. 


Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘‘ INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES,” 


The DISPERSAL of SHELLS: an Inquiry 


into the Means of Dispersal possessed by Fresh-water and Land Mollusca, 
By H. Watuis Kew. F.Z.S. With a Pretace by ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
LLD., F.K S., &. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. 


TENNYSON: Poet, Philosopher, Idealist. 


Stndies of the Life, Work, and Teaching of the Poet Laureate. By J. 
Cuming Watters, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 


The ELEMENTS of HYPNOTISM, The 


Induction of Hypnosis, its Phenomena, its Dangers, and Value. By 
R. Harry Vincent. With 20 Illustrations showing Experiments. Crown 
8vo, 53. 


FOUR CENTURIES of ENGLISH LET- 


TERS. A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, from the Period of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time, By W. B. Scoonrs. New and 
Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, 5s, 


The DISCIPLES. By Harriet Eleanor 


Hamitton Kina. Fourteenth Edition, elzevir 8vo, printed on Hand-made 
Paper, 6s. ; small Svo, 53. 


LITTLE PETER: a Christmas Morality 


for Children of any Age. By Lucas Matet. With numerous Illustrations, 
Fourth Thousand, imperial 16mo, 53. 


The COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS of 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. The Text newly Collated and Revised. 
Keited, with a Memoir and Notes, by George EDWARD WoODBERRY, Cen- 
tenary Edition. In 4 vols., crown 8vo, 24s, net. 


The most Complete Edition of Shelley’s Poetical Works, 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


W. T. ARNOLD, Large crown 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, with 
Etched Portrait, parchment or cloth, 12s,; vellum, 15s, Cheap Edition, 
crown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


WORDSWORTH, SELECTIONS from. By 


WituiamM Kwicut, and other Members of the Wordsworth Society. Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, large crown 8vo, with Etched Portrait, parchment, 
12s, ; vellum, 15s, Cheap Edition, crowu 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


SIXTIETH THOUSAND. 


The LIGHT of ASIA; or, The Great Re- 
nunciation, Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, By Sir Epwin 
ARnoLp, K.0.1L.E. 

PRESENTATION EDITION. With] ELZEVIR EDITION. 

Illustrations and Portrait, small 40, Hand-made Paper, 6s 


8. CHEAP EDITION (Lotos Series), cloth 
LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s.| or half-parchment, 3s. 6d, nen 


Printed on 


PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THIS TROUBLESOME 
WORLD. 


The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHORS of “The MEDICINE 
LADY.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION OF 


SEVENTY YEARS OF 
IRISH LIFE. 


By W. R. LE FANU. 


NOTICE.—The First Edition of this Work having been 
entirely exhausted, a SECOND EDITION will be 
ready next week at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Price 16s. 


TIMES.—“ Mr. Le Fanu has long been a popular figure in Dublin society, and 
in these pages he fally bears out his reputation as a lively story-teller. His 
book is a feast of amusing anecdote. The Irish peasantry, their repartees, their 
‘bulls,’ their ‘ blarnev.’ their sympathies and antipathies, their superstitions 
and their faction-fights furnish him with story after story. The book will 
delight all readers—English and Scotch as well as Irish, Nationalists no less 
than Unionists, Roman Catholics no less than Orangemen,” 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Mr. Le Fanu’s literary friends were well inspired to 
procure for the public one of the most amusing collections of Irish anecdote and 
reminiscence that we have ever seeu.”’ 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—" It would be difficult to find any single volume con- 
taining such a multitude of capital stories within its covers. The great majority 
are quite original, and Mr. Le Fanu must be congratulated on having produced 


a book so brimful of boyish spirits and so crammed with quotable anecdotes.”” 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 
By LOUISA TWINING. 
With Portraits, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


TALES from HANS ANDERSEN. With 


nearly 40 beautiful Illustrations by E, A. Lemann. 1 vol. 4to, handsomely 
bound, gilt edges, 7s. 6d, 
“The most charming edition of a charming author.”—Westmorland Gazette. 


“ Miss Lemann has entered into the spirit of these most delightful of fairy-tales, 
and makes the book specially attractive by its dainty and descriptive illustra- 
tions.” —Saturday Review. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS: Eton—Harrow 


' —Winchester—Rugby—Westminster — Marlborough—Cheltenham—Hailey- 
bury—Clifton—Charterhouse, With 100 Illustrations by the best Artists, 
1 vol. handsomely bound, large imperial 16mo, 6s, 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, The 


Doom of the Great City. By E. D. Fawcett, With numerous Illustrations 
by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


ROUND the WORKS of our PRINCIPAL 


RAILWAYS. With over 100 Illustrations. The Papers are in nearly every 
case contributed by Officials of the Companies, and the Llustrations from 
Official Photographs. 1 vol. crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES, By Professor Lloyd 


Morean, With numerous Illustrations, a Cheaper Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d, 
PART I. NOW READY. 


WILD FLOWERS in ART and NATURE. 


An Entirely New and Beautifully Illustrated Work. By J.C. L. Sparkes, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, South Kensington; and F, W. 
Bursip@r, M.A., Curator of the University Botanical Gardens, Dablin, In 
Six Parts, 2s. 6d. each, Part I, now ready. 


The 
Children’s Favourite Series. 


A delightful Series of fully illustrated Gift-Books, containing 
thoroughly wholesome and entertaining reading, 
attractively printed and bound, and cheap. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 


My Book of Fairy-Tales. 
My Book of Bible Stories. 
My Book of History-Tales. 
My Book of Fables. 

My Story-Book of Animals. 
Rhymes for You and Me, 
Deeds of Gold. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
JOublisher to the India Dflice. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
DECEMBER. 


Tur IRELAND oF To-Day.—Part II. Toe Ruertoricians. By “ X.” 
Some Unepitep Letters or Keats. By A. Forbes Sieveking. 
Tue UNEMPLOYED. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. 

Tue Ick AGE AND ITS WoRK.—Part II. By A. R. Wallace, F.R.S. 
A SovurTu-Srea IstanD AND ITS PeorLeE. By Frederick J. Moss, 
SeLr-GovERNMENT. By W.S. Lilly. 

A Hunt ror Happiness. By the late Francis Adams. 

Gounop. By Malle. de Bovet and M. Widor. 

CLOTHING AS A PROTECTION AGAINST CoLD. By Dr. Robson Roose, 
History AND SEA-PoweER. By “ Nauticus.” 


Prince Henri D’ Orleans. 


Around Tonkin. 


By Princk Henri D'’Orteans. With 28 Illustrations, demy 8vo. 14s, 
Mam [This day. 
William Harbutt Dawson. 


Germany and the Germans: 


Social Life, Culture, Religious Life, &c, By Witttam Harsott Dawsoy. 
In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 263. [This day. 


Frances Minto Elliot. 


Old Court Life in Spain. 


By Frances Minto Ex.iot, Author of “ Old Court Life in France,” ‘‘ Diary 
of an Idle Woman in Italy,” &c. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 24s. [Now ready. 


Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Secrets of the Prison-House, 


or GAOL STUDIES and SKETCHES. By Major ArTuur GrirriTHs, H.M. 
Inspector of Prisons, Author of ‘‘Chronicles of Newgate,” &c. With 
numerous Illustrations by George D. Rowlandson. In 2 vols, demy 8vo, 303. 


[Now ready. 
Frederick Boyle. 


About Orchids, a Chat. 


By FrepErick BorLe, With Coloured Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
[Next week. 
R. 8S. Gundry. 


China and her Neighbours: 


France in Indo-China, Russia and China, India and Thibet, &c. By R. S. 
Gunprr. With Maps, demy 8vo, 9s, 


Lady Burton. 


The Life of Sir Richard Francis 


BURTON, K.C.M.G., &. By his Wife, Isase~t Burton. With numerous 
Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations, and Maps. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 42s. 


P. L. M’ Dermott. 


British East Africa: 


a History of the Formation and Work of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company. Compiled, with the Authority of the Directors, from the Official 
Documents and Records of the Company. By P. L. M’Drrmort, Assistant- 
Secretary. With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8v0, 63. 


Ai Fraser Macdonald. 
Our Ocean Railways ; 


or, the Rise, Progress, and Development of Ocean Steam Navigation. By A. 
Fraser MacponaLp, With Maps and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 63. 


Louisa Rochfort. 


The St. James’s Cookery-Book. 


By Lovisa Rocurort. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Newt week, 


Captain Woodes Rogers. 


Life Aboard a British Privateer 


in the TIME of QUEEN ANNE. Being the Journal of Captain WoopEs 
Rogers. With Notes and Illustrations by Ropert C. Lesiiz. New and 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


New Novels and Stories. 
Edward Hartington. 
The New Academe: 
An Educational Romance. By Fpwarp HartTiInaTon. Crown Svo, 5s. 
Canon Knox Little. 


The Waif from the Waves. 


A Story of Three Lives, touching this World and another. By Canon Knox 
Littte. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
R. Ward. 





Su pple jack : 
A Romance of Maoriland. By R. Warp. With8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


; W. Clark Russell and Others. 
Miss Parson’s Adventure. 


By W. Oxarx Russeti; and other Stories by W. E. Norrts, Juttan Haw- 
THORNE, Mrs. L. B. WALFORD, J. M. BARRIE, F.C. Poinips, Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
and W1nL1aAM WESTALL. With 16 Illustrations, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 53. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





ES 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND GOS LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: 


Being the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of ‘“‘The House of the Wolf.” 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s, 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER, 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, 
Author of “She,” “‘ Allan Quatermain,” &c, 
With 24 Full-Page Illustrations by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 

“In *Montezoma’s Daughter’ Mr. Rider Haggard has almost created a new 
type of a personality in Thomas Wingtield, the narrator of as varied a series of 
adventures and experiences as it is perhaps conceivable could be encompassed in 
one life time.” —Scotsman. 

“ Here is a splendid anodyne at the service of fidgetty an] troublesome youth 
during a wet day in the Christmas holidays. The boy who once begins to listen 


to Thomas Wingfield will scarcely hear even ‘ that tocsin of the soul, the di 
bell.’ ’—Saturday Review. deena 


THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES. 


Edited by A. KE. T. WATSON, 


my] . 

The PARTRIDGE: Natural History. By 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson.—SHOOTING. By A. J. Srvart-Wortiey,— 
COOKERY. By GrEorGE SarntsBury. With 12 Illustrations by A. Thor- 
burn, OC. J. Stuart- Wortley, and C. Whymper. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


NEW BOOK by J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


The SACRED CITY of the ETHIOPIANS: 
being a Record of Travel and Research in Abyssinia in 1893, By J. Taroporr 
Bent, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Author of ‘The Ruined Cities of Mashonaland,” 
&c. With a Chapter by Prof. H. D, Mi.Lcer on the Inscriptivns from Yeha 
and Axsum, and an Appendix on the Morphological Character of the Abys- 
siuians by T. G. Garson, M.D., V.P.A.I. With 8 Plates and 65 Illustrations 
in the Text. 8vo, 18s. 


DARKNESS and DAWN;; or, Scenes ‘n the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


RE-ISSUE OF WILLIAM ALLINGHAW’S WORK. 


VARIETIES in PROSE. By Wriuax 


ALLINGHAM. 3 vols., 183. 


*,* Vols. I, and Il. RAMBLES BY PATRICIUS WALKER. Vol. III 
IRISH SKETCHES, Xe. 


NEW BOOK by ANDREW LANG. 


ST. ANDREWS. By Anprew Lane, With 


8 Plates and 24 Illustrations in the Text by T. Hodg>. S8vo, 15s. net. 
Dr. SANDAY’S BAMPTON LECTURES, 


INSPIRATION: Eight Lectures on the Early 


History and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical Inspiration. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1893. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
a Professor of Exegesis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
vo, 16s, 


RE-ISSUE OF THE EARL OF LYTTON’S POEMS. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 6d. each. 


The WANDERER. Reprinted from the First 


Edition of 1858. (Rrady.)—LUCILE. (Ready.)—A Volume of SELEC- 
TIONS. (In January.) 


CELESTIAL OBJECTS for COMMON 


TELESCOPES. By the Rev. T. W. Wess, M.A.,, F.R.AS., Vicar of Hard- 
wick, Herefordshire. Fifth Edition, Revised and greatly Enlarged, by the 
Rev. T. E. Espn, M.A., F.R.A S.(2 vols.) Vol. I. now ready. With Portrait 
and a Reminiscence of the Author, 2 Plates,and numerous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 63. 


WILLS and HOW NOT to MAKE THEM; 


with a Selection of Leading Cases. By B. B. West, Author of ‘ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.” Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE—DECEMBER. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MrMmorrs OF GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR 
pE Marsac. By Stanley J. Weyman, Author of “ ‘Tie House of the Wolf.” 
Chaps, 3436, (Concluded.) 

THE Foraery or Antiguitizs. By Sir John Evans, K.0.B. 

Way Men pon’t Marry: AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ANSWER. By Mrs. Alfred 
Pollard. 

Tue UNFINISHED Task. By W. J. Lacy. 

Water BACTERIOLOGY AND CHOLERA. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

THE MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford. Chaps, 5.8, 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16rx STREET. 
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MESSRS. WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


LIFE AND TIMES 
OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


WILLIAM HENRY SMITH, MP. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 


Author of “ Passages in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin,” “ Meridiana,” &c. 
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With 3 Portraits, and numerous Illustrations from Diawings by Herbert Railton, G. L. Seymour, and others. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. 





Summary of Contents. 


VOLUME I.—Boyhood—Tavistock Grammar School—Beginning of the Bookstall Business—The Strand Office in Early Morning 
—Elementary Education—Elected to First London School Board—Thames Embankment Scheme—Gladstone and the Vatican Decrees 
—The Suez Canal Shares—The Bulgarian Atrocities—The “ Bag-and-Baggage ” Policy—The Journal of a Discontented Man. 


VOLUME II.—Causes of Conservative Defeat—The Fourth Party—Rise of Boycotting—Arrest of Irish Members—Mr. Brad- 
laugh—Assassination of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Bourke—Gladstone Accepts Home-rule—Riots in the West End—The “ Round 
Table”? Conference—First Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the House—The Queen and the Pope—“ Parnellism and Crime ”— 
Lord a Churchill’s Remonstrance—Financial Crisis in the City—Sunday Opening of Museums—Last Illness and Death— 
Conclusion. 





A 


Captain Lugard’s Work on British East Africa. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


f THE RISE OF 
iOUR EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE. 


EARLY EFFORTS in NYASALAND and UGANDA. By Captain F. D. LUGARD, D.S.O., 
Hon. F.R.G.S., Diplom. F.R.S.G.S. With a Portrait of the Author and 128 Illustrations, from Drawings and Photo- 
graphs under the personal superintendence of the Author; also 14 Maps specially prepared for the Work by E. G. 
RAVENSTEIN, embodying all the most recently acquired information. 2 vols. large demy 8vo, 42s. 

“Captain Lugard is the Bayard of African enterprise......One of the most valuable contributions to a knowledge of this per- 
plexing continent.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A work of surpassing interest and value......Many as are the tales of pluck and endurance which have arisen out of English 
exploration in Africa, none of them surpass in vividness and vitality this of Captain Lugard’s.”—Globe. 

“No more exciting or more instructive work on the affairs of the Dark Continent has been written.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

“ Destined to rank as a classic in the history of the Dark Continent.”—Morning Advertiser. 


“There is not in the great library of African travel which the last few years have given to the world a work more deserving of 
perusal and attention...... A mine of valuable information and advice.”—Scotsman. 





A JOURNEY THROUGH the YEMEN, and some 


ON SOME OF 








General Remarks upon that Country. By Watter B. Harris, F.R.G.S., Author of “‘ The Land of an 
African Sultan ; Travels in Morocco,” &¢. With 3 Maps and numerons Illustrations by Forestier and 
Wallace from Sketches and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“A lively record of an adventurous expedition undertaken by Mr. Harris into the little-known regions of 
South-Western Arabia...... His account of the Yemen and of his own adventures therein is fall of life and 
actuality, and shows clearly enough that in forcing his way into the revolted provinces he encountered many 


more risks, privations, and inconveniences, than usually fall to the lot of travellers even in the wilder parts 
of the East.”—Times, 


** A book of travel of great freshness and interest. It breaks ground in one of the few regions of the earth 
where a little mystery and romance still linger—a region also which is well worth study on political and 
historical grounds.’’—Scotsman, 

** A better written and more thoroughly interesting book of travel than this one does not often meet with- 


The author takes us into a new land, and discovers for us new and beautiful cities with a strange Oriental 
glamour and mjstery.”—Glasgow Herald, 


MADONNA PIA: a Tragedy; and Three Other 


Dramas. Written and Translated by Sir THEODORE Martin, K.C.B. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


POEMS and BALLADS of HEINRICH HEINE. 


Done into English Verse by Sir THEODORE Martiy, K.C.B. Third Edition, small crown 8yo, 5s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE 


CHARACTERS. By Hevena Favcit, Lady 
Martin. Dedicated by permission to her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen, Fifth Edition, with 
Portrait by Lehmann. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

J. 


STRAY SPORT. By 


Moray Browy, Author of “Shikar Sketches,” 
** Powder, Spur, and Spear,” ‘“‘ The Days when 
we went Hog-Hunting.” 2 vols. post 8vo, with 
50 Illustrations, 21s. 

“One may find in the pages of this eminently 
pleasant book a great deal of information concerning 
the furred and feathered creatures of our own 
country and also of foreign lands.” 

“Not only are the charms of tiger-hunting and 
pig-sticking in the far East detailed with all an en- 
thusiast’s zest—and, be it said, with a good deal of 
literary skill as well—but sport at home, on moor 
and fen, lock and river, is ably and pleasantly de- 
scribed.”’—St. James’s Budget, 


ROUND the BLACK MAN’S 


GARDEN. By Zé. Cotvite, F.R.G.8, With 
2 Maps and 52 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Pa 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND CO’S 


NEW BOOKS 





SECOND EDITIONS JUST READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


The HANDSOME HUMES. By Witttam Buack. In 3 vols, 


“ Told with all the grace and charm of Mr. William Black’s familiar narrative style...... A refreshing wholesomeness of thoucht 
and tone pervades Mr. Black’s excellent book, which also contains several graphic and artistic descriptions of the rural scenery in the 
neighbourhood of Henley and Wargrave, favourite haunts of aquatic and fashionable English society.” —Daily Telegraph. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Crarx Russert. In 3 vols. 


“ Movement and incident crowd in every chapter, and the prettiest little love-story flows as an under-current among these billows 


of adventure.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


RUSSIA’S MARCH TOWARDS INDIA. By an “Indian Officer.” With new Map 


of Central Asia, showing the Disputed Territory. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth. 


[ Immediately. 





A MEMOIR of EDWARD CALVERT, ARTIST. By his 
Third Son, Samuvet CaLvert. With 30 inset Plates, and other Dlastrations 
in Facsimile from the Artist’s Designs. 

Strictly LIMITED EDITION of 350 Copies, imperial 4to, with large margins, 
each copy numbered and signed, THREE GUINEAS net. 


The LAST EARLS of BARRYMORE, 1769-1824. By 
4, R. Roprnson, Author of *‘ The Princely Chandos,” &. Itiustrated, demy 
8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 

’ s A very strange and interesting volume of mcwi's well worth recording.” — 

World, 


LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. By 
Mrs. Newron Crostanp (Camilla Toulmin), Author of ‘ Mrs, Blake,” &, 
With Photogravure vortrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 

* Seldom has it been given to an author to chronicle the accession and jubilee of 

a Sovereign. More rarely, if possible, to have known personally the eminent men 

and women of a period extending to seven decades.’’—Yorkshire Herald. 


CHARLES KEENE’S LIFE and LETTERS. By Grorce 
Somers Laryarp BA. With 3 Portraits, 30 Full Page and 44 susaller Lilus- 
trations, including 15 Photogravures. Cheap Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d 

** Mr, Layard'’s book is worthy of his subject, and excellent reading from first 
to last.”"—Saturday Review. 

WILLIAM HOGARTH. Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON’S CRITI- 
CAL BIOGHAPHY of. Cheap Edition, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d. 

**An authoritative monovrapbh on Hogarth and his works..... Executed in a 
manner eminently worthy of Mr, Dobson's high reputation for literary :kill aud 
critical acamen,”—Times, 

MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: a Handy Guide, with 
Iustrative, Critical, and Anecdotal Notices. By Witmor Harrison, Author 
of ‘* Memorable London Houses.” With over 60 Origimal litustratiozs of 
Celebrities and their Houses. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
CLAUDEA’S ISLAND. By Esmi Stuart, Author of “ Vir- 


ginie’s Husband,” “ Joan Vollacott,” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“A pathetic and well-written tale of maidenly love and self-s:crifice.”’—Globe, 


A PRISONER of WAR. By F. A. InpERwick, Q.C., Author 
of “Sidelights on the Stuarts,” &. Illustrated after Drawings by William 
Padgett. Small post 8vo, 5s, 


WOE to the CONQUERED, B.C. 53. By Aurrep CLark, 
Author of ** A Dark Place of the Karth,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

A WITCH’S LEGACY. By Hesxern J. Bett, Author of 
“Obeah: Witchcraft in the West Indies,’’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cluth, 21s. 

The TRIUMPH of THERESA: a Novel. By JEFFREY 


ARDEN. 2 vols. crown 8vo0, cloth, 21s. 


BEYOND the BUSTLE: a Tale of South Africa. By 


JENNER TAYLER. 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 





Ask at your Bookseller's to see the NEW EDITIONS of 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS, 

R. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS, 
THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX NOVELS, 
W. CLARK RUSSELL’S SEA-STORIES, 
DR. MACDONALD’S NOVELS, 


Now being issued in uniform volumes, with Portraits, bound in cloth extra, 
2s. 6d. per Volume. 


“PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.”"—NEW VOLUMES. 


Orown 8vo, with Portraits, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


The BURNING BUSH, and other Sermons. By the Right 
Rev. W. Borp CarPenteR, Lord Bishop of Rip>a. 


The ‘‘GOOD CHEER” of JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. 


CHARLES Mornet, M.A. (Neat week, 
DECEMBER NUMBER NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


Fashions of To-Day 


In Dress, Fancy Work, Art, Music, Literature, Women’s 
Wors, &c. 
With Coloured Plate, Pattern-Sheet, and numerous Illustrations. 











MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS in SOUTH AFRICA. By 
Lord RanpouPa CuorcuiLt, With numerons [ iustrations and Route-Map, 
Third and Cheap-r Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“ Unusually interesting; so siucere in tone and so studded with practically 
suggestive matter, touching recently acquired African territory as a field for 
either agricultural or commercial enterprise.’’—Athearum. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS and THEIR STRANGE 
STORIBS. By HEnry M. StTancey, D.0.u., &s. With over 60 [llustrations 

by Walter W. Buckley. 1 vol. small dewy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 60. 
“Mr, Stanley has constructe1 a fascinating edifice of folk-love......A collection 
of mythological stories which are both interestiag aud iustructive.”—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘ 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S CAMP, 1882- 
1892. From the Origi.al Manus:ripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, late 
Pri-st of the Austrian Mission-station at Delen, in Kordofan, By §lajor F, 
KR. Winaatr, R.A. Fally Illustrated, Revised, and Condensed, erqwn *8vo, 
cloth extra, 63. 

“A book unique of its kind, and we'l worthy of the permanent place ** has 
attained in coutewporary literature.”—See 2U-page criticism in the J slin 

Review for October, 1893 


HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent-Life in 
Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs, R. H. Tyacke., With Maps and numerops 
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